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Have TAe Nothing to Talk About? 


Today our Churches are suffering a tragic and ter- 


Che Christian's alk 


I must walk carefully, God, 

For others watch my going; 

And they may follow where I lead 
Without my ever knowing. 


I must walk more bravely, God, 
For there are those who grope 
Through dismal dark of unbelief 
Who may gain heart, and hope. 


rible loss of spiritual power, because the disciples de- 
cline to speak, have no witness to give, no experience 
to talk about. Chesterton wrote of the Franciscan 
friars that “they were perpetually coming and going 
in all the highways and byways, seeking to insure that 
any man who met one of them by chance should have 
a spiritual adventure.” When you leave the door of 
your Church next Sunday will someone, chancing to 
meet you, have a spiritual thrill? - Jesus is still saying, 


“And ye shall be . . . witnesses.” 
—C. H. Stull, in “The Baptist.” 


To scar a brother’s soul. 
—Grace H. Poffenberger. 


God's BHandiwork 


Is there a man who looks upon the giant hills 

Flung high against the sky 

And sees the rocky boulders thrown carelessly about, 
O’er which the rushing river finds its way— 

And dares to say, “There is no God?” 


Or can he hear the clear and liquid notes 

Of meadow-lark or tiny wren, 

Or catch a glimpse of bluebird in the spring 
Or flash of fiery redbird’s flitting wing— 
And say, “There is no God’? 


Or can he pick the gracefully nodding flowers 

That lift gay faces toward the heavens blue, 

Or lie upon a carpet, grassy green, 

And watch the setting sun sink low in western skies— 
And say, “There is no God’? 


Or can he watch the twinkling stars as they march by, 
Each in its own appointed path across the sky, 

Or see the lightning’s vivid banners flash, 

Or hear the mighty thunders roll and crash— 

And dare to say, “There is no God’? 

—Grace H. Poffenberger. 
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I must walk cheerfully, God, 

For others may be sad, 

And seeing me with smiling face 
May help to make them glad. 

I must walk so gently, God, 

In climbing toward the Goal, 

For I would have no words of mine 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


CANON STREETER AND THE 
HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 


Just when the problem of Christian 
Unity has practically narrowed down to 
the point where the only seemingly impos- 
sible sphere of agreement is on the histori- 
cal Episcopate and the theory of orders and 


of the sacraments that go with it, Canon 
Streeter, the outstanding New Testament 
scholar of Oxford, has published a book 
which has brought nothing less than con- 
sternation to the Catholic party in the 
Anglican communion if not to the major- 
ity of Anglicans and Episcopalians: “The 
Primitive Church, Studied with Special 
Reference to the Origins of the Christian 
Ministry” (The Maemillan Co.). For this 
great scholar, himself an Anglican, boldly 
and emphatically says that a careful and 
unbiased study of the New Testament and 
the Primitive Church plainly indicates that 
there was no “one form of Church- order 
which alone is primitive; and which, there- 
fore, alone possesses the sanction of apos- 
tolic precedent. Our review of the histor- 
ical evidence has shown this belief to be 
an illusion. In the primitive Church no 
one system of Church order prevailed. 
Everywhere there was readiness to experi- 
ment, and, when circumstances seemed to 
demand it, to change.” 


Of course, if Canon Streeter is right in 
his conclusions, the doctrine of the His- 
toric Episcopate as being the one and only 


A LETTER FROM THE MISSION 
HOUSE 


My dear Editor: 


May I thank you for the many courte- 
sies shown the Mission House during the 
past year in giving publicity to our work. 
Without your aid as a medium of informa- 
tion and intelligence on our work, we 
would not have the attention and interest 
of our people. 

Your periodical places the whole pro- 
gram of Christian activities in the Re- 
formed Church squarely and fully before 
the people. The open door which you have 
into the very heart of the family, makes 
possible the linking up of the individual 
homes with the causes: i. e., with our 
institution, You become our representa- 
tive in the distant and extended areas of 
our Church. What is more, you become 
our champion and friend in placing this 
institution upon the heart of our people. 


You might use the spaces of your col- 
ums for advertisements that pay and pur- 
poses that might be remunerative, even 
theugh spiritual, but you give us this space 
without a charge, and as an institution we 
appreciate it. If only every Church family 
would be a subscriber to the Church paper, 
in order that every family might know 
continuously and accurately of the happen- 
ings and the life of our Mission House. 


This institution is seeking to do a noble 
work in an humble way. We need friends, 
we need good will, we need understanding 
of our purpose, we need wonderful pa- 
tience on the part of those who cannot 
understand the continuously changing situ- 
ations of our constituency. Earnestly are 
we seeking to do God’s work, to glorify 
Christ. We make many mistakes and have 
many limitations, but our heart is fixed on 
making Christ pre-eminent. 


As we seek to reach out for young lives 
to claim them for Christ, and as we plead 
for means to provide for current needs of 
teachers and students and administration; 
and as we are geographically separated 


divinely ordained form of Church govern- 
ment has not a leg to stand on, and the 
claim for apostolic succession as the only 
valid basis of orders has no weight what- 
ever. The whole attitude toward the sac- 


raments must also change, for, if the min-. 


isters of the early Church who had had no 
Episcopal ordination were recognized by 
all as being authorized fully as much as 
those who were in the Episcopal succession 
to administer the sacraments, then the 
ministers of the Church of today, which 
are the lineal successors of those various 
primitive Churches—Presbyterian, Congre- 
gational, for instance, both of which Prof. 
Streeter finds existing side by side with 
the Episcopal group in the first years of 
Christianity—are as fully authorized by 
Christ and the whole Christian community 
to administer the sacraments as those who 
have had Episcopal ordination. 

Of course, it should be remarked that 
Canon Streeter holds out no more com- 
fort to those other groups—Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists and the rest— 
in their claims to have the one and only 
apostolic form and polity than he does 
to the Episcopalians. There was no one 
and authentic type of ministry. Says 
Canon Streeter: ‘The most natural inter- 
pretation of the evidences is that, at the 
end of the first century, A.D., there ex- 
isted, in different provinces of the Roman 
Empire, various systems of Church govern- 
ment. Among these, the Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian, and the independent, can 
each discover the prototype of the system 
to which he himself adheres.” Later on, 
near the close of the book, Canon Streeter 
is even more positive in his conclusions. 
He says there is no escape from these con- 


from so many of our Reformed people in 
the United States and Canada, and can 
reach them only through your valued co- 
operation, we desire to thank you and plead 
for a continued association in service. We 
have no money to pay you, but out of the 
gratitude of our heart, we say, “God bless 
you for what you are doing for our 
Mission House!” 


Signed: J. M. G. Darms, President. 


MAN OF THE MASSES 
EDWARD W. BOK (1863-1930) 


From Holland came an eager, bright-eyed 
boy 
Intent on all he daily saw and heard; 
While strange, new life began soon to en- 


JOY; 
Without the knowledge of an English 
word. 
And loving hearts and hands of parents 
kind, 
Were his to have and hold through un- 
tried years, 
That made for character and growth of 


mind, 
The future holding then more hopes than 
fears. ‘ 


When schooldays ended, he was quick to go 
And find some honest work to gladly do, 
Not weighing this and that, or thus and so, 
Well knowing that his chances might be 
few. 
And early manhood found him toiling still, 
To gain a foothold ’mong both men and 
things; 
Self-educated, with increasing will, 
Which, soon or late, its compensation 
brings. r 


He eame to Philadelphia poor, unknown, 
Yet rose to be accounted wise and great, 
Success in business followed seed well 
sown, 
And only satisfaction could await. 
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clusions for one who will traverse the 
earliest years of the Church. In the Primi- 
tive Church there was no single system of 
Church Order laid down by the Apostles. 
“During the first hundred years of Chris- 
tianity, the Church was an organism, alive 
and growing—changing its organization to 
meet changing needs. Clearly in Asia, 
Syria, and Rome during that century the 
system of government varied from Church 
to Church at different times. Uniformity 
was a later development; and, for those 
times it was, perhaps, a necessary develop- 
ment.” The meaning of all this for Chris- 
tian unity is, unless Canon Streeter shall 
be proved wrong (and already the scholars 
are pointing out that other conclusions can 
be drawn from the evidence —see “The 
Case for Episcopacy” by Kenneth D. Mac- 
kenzie), that in the United Church there 
will be differing forms of government and 
policy existing side by side and ministers 
with various sources of ordination, but all 
of whose orders shall be equally valid and 
every ordained minister of the Church shall 
have authority to administer the sacra- 
ments in any Church. (I mean divine 
authority.) 


As many of my readers will want to 
know just what ground Dr. Streeter cov- 
ered in arriving at these rather startling 
conclusions, I append the contents of the 
book: “History and Legend,” “The Apos- 
tles and the Churches,” “The Evolution of 
Church Order in the New Testament,” 
“The Church in Asia,’ “The Church in 
Syria,” “The Chureh of Rome,’ “Alex- 
andria and the Patriarchates” and various 
appendices. 

—Frederick Lynch. 


He strove for betterment in many ways, 
With busy pen, and heart both true and 
warm, ‘ 
His life a pattern only named to praise, 
And strength to cope with every stress. 
and storm, 


The city’s trend and scope were wisely 


viewed, . 

He saw how it might rise above the 
greed 

For gain, with plans, intentions miscon-* 
strued, 


And keenly felt each bitter erying need. 

Art, literature and music claimed his care, 

And education held its constant urge; 

While all the charms of Nature had their 

share, , 

And through his being could sublimely 
surge. 


He loved America, the land which gave 
Him fame and competence, in just re- 
turn 
For efforts noble, adequate and brave, 
Enthusiams swift to brightly burn. 
He labored for the good of fellowmen, 
His benefaetions known throughout the 


world, . 
His record showing both the why and 
when, 
With many good deeds, like rare gems, 
impearled. 


Man of the masses, destined long to live, 
His name an honored one through every 
age; 
The books he wrote will inspiration give, 
With wit and wisdom glowing on each 
page. [ 
He went from earth, while all with him 
was well, 


Love, home, and happiness to yet com- — a 


mand; 

God ealled, perhaps to tasks that none 
tell 

Where futures still may be all-wise 

planned. 
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IF 


If is one of the shortest words in our language, but it is 
a formidable barrier to the realization of our aims. Like 
the atom or the microbe its power is by no means commen- 
surate with its size. How often it jumps up with elfin 
sprightliness in the pathway of the mind and tortures us 
exquisitely by recalling what might have been. “If only 
I had been wiser when I was young... If I had but lis- 
tened to my friends in that momentous hour . . . Once 
the opportunity for a great career knocked at my door, but 
I was half asleep and allowed it to pass by . . . How gladly 
I should give large sums of money to the poor, if I were 
rich... If I had the strength or leisure, what a joy it would 
be to work for the common welfare in the Church and com- 
munity!” 

Thus our tongues run on fluently if not felicitously, over- 
working this little word which is the brief index of the 
conditions that ring our lives about as with fire. Some of 
these conditions are inevitable and inescapable. If we have 
this we cannot have that. We take our choice and then 
the alternative becomes a petrified if to remain in the back- 
ground of consciousness as a poteitial menace to our peace 
of mind. The cross-roads were reached many years ago. 
Two or more ways opened before us. One was chosen. 
It may not have been the best but it was what we believed 
to be the best or we should not have taken it. 

How foolish it is to resurrect these alternatives from their 
graves, for they are dead. It not only wastes time to do 
so but it wears down the strength of personality like an 
engine idling at high speed. When the milk has been spilled, 
whatever the cause, the fewer tears the better. ‘Forget it” 
is then the watchword, and begin again. Jfs merely block 
the traffic and impair the advance. Their futility is always 
apparent to the bystander who is also bored by them. The 
thing that counts is what is; not what might have been. 
The trustees of the hospital are not interested in the million 
dollars I say I should have given if I were rich, but are 
deeply interested in the hundred dollars I now have it in 
my power to subscribe to their work, We shall do well to 
strip our language as nearly bare of ifs as we can and turn 
our faces to the future with what hope we can still com- 
mand. If ifs could make us strong, rich, and of high 
esteem, others would have these gifts on the same terms 


and they would thus be denatured of their meaning. Para- 
doxical though it is, if we are alive we shall banish as many 
ifs as possible from our converse and our thought. 


—J. A. MacCaLitum. 
* * * 


THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


When we have learned to think of the Holy Spirit as a 
person, the third person of. the adorable trinity, and to 
realize that He is ever present, “always with us,’ we—the 
Christian Church and the individual Christian—will pray 
most earnestly, during this Pentecostal Year, that God will 
grant unto us grace abundant, so that we may purge our 
hearts from sin and open them wide for the Holy Spirit 
to enter in and possess us. Recall the words of St. Paul, 
“Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
which is in you, which ye have received. from God?” 

With a definite consciousness of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit and a realization of His constant presence, we 
may rightly inquire, “What is the work of the Holy Spirit? 
The answer to this question need not be in the form of 
conjecture, for our Saviour has not left us in doubt. as to 
the character and work of the Holy Spirit. Making a care- 
ful study of the New Testament records, all of which are 
statements made by our Saviour, we learn to know Him 
and the nature of His work through the names Guide, 
Teacher, Helper, Friend, Comforter. 

The Holy Spirit our Guide. There is none, either great 
or small, who does not need a safe and trustworthy guide. 
The pathway of life does not run in a straight line; there 
are many by-paths and some of them are wide and very 
attractive. We need a safe guide to direct our footsteps 
along untrodden paths and through dangerous surround- 
ings. Many have eyes that see not. They are willfully 
closed or are altogether blind. God has given us a Guide 
to direct our steps into the way that leads to eternal life, 
to remove the veil from before our eyes that we may see, 
know and believe. Blessed is the man who allows the Holy 
Spirit to guide his steps, for He will bring him into the 
pathway of righteousness and peace. 

Teacher—As our Guide, the Holy Spirit is also our 
Teacher. We have many lessons to learn in the school 
of life, and some of them are quite difficult; without a 
Teacher we would be left in ignorance and darkness. The 
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search after truth has been the quest of the ages. Our 
Saviour said that the Holy Spirit would guide us into all 
the truth. He names the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth. 
He declared that ‘He shall teach you all things and bring 
to your remembrance all that I said unto you.” As chil- 
dren in the school of life, thrice blessed are we if we at- 
tend unto His instruction and learn our lessons well. 

Helper—How we weary as the days lengthen and the 
end of life’s pilgrimage seems to be far over yonder moun- 
tain-top. How we welcome the helping hand when our 
feet stumble and we are ready to fall. Our divine Helper 
is always near io assist us through the deep waters and 
along the Jericho roads of life, where thieves and robbers 
wait to rob us of our manhood. Blessed the man whose 
hands are not so full of worldly treasures that he cannot 
lay hold of the divine Helper’s hand, and with Him dis- 
cover the treasures that abide forever. 

Friend—Friendship is a fragrant flower growing less 
often in life’s garden than it should. Jesus said, “Ye are 
My friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.” If we 
are His friends, He is also our Friend. He sent the Holy 
Spirit to be the Friend that “sticketh closer than a brother.” 
How blessed such a friendship! How we should value 
such a friendship! And yet, how prone we are to forget 
Him, to neglect Him, to fellowship with others who know 
Him not, and who do not care to be found in His presence. 

Comforter—From the earliest days of childhood on 
through all the years, until the pilgrimage nears its ending, 
we need, we cry for comfort. Many are the days when 
human sympathy fails, when even the firm handgrasp fails 
and we are alone with our sorrows that are crushing us to 
the earth. 

Then, when. in solitude, with earth’s noises shut out, we 
listen to the still small voice within us. Perhaps we are 
kneeling lowly and with bowed head. We listen, then we 
hear the Saviour say, “I will not leave you comfortless, I 
will come unto you.” “TI will pray the Father, and He shall 
give you another Comforter, that He may be with you for- 
ever.” It is especially in such moments as these that the 
Divine Comforter comes very near to us, enters into us 
and speaks peace to our souls. Breathe on us, O Spirit of 
the living God, and give unto us that comfort and that peace 
which this world can neither give nor take away! 

* * * —A. M.S. 
WHY IT MUST BE SUPPORTED 


We cannot too frequently emphasize the losses sus- 
tained by Protestantism through its indifferent support of 
the Church papers, which are expected to represent the 
spirit and genius of the Christian Church at its best, but 
are usually granted only the most grudging and inadequate 
co-operation. The Federal Council Bulletin has stated the 
major objectives of the religious press about as ably and 
comprehensively as it has ever been done, in the following 
words: “(1) To help people keep their faith in the spirit- 
ual meaning of life in a day when a host of influences are 
tending to batter it down. (2) To sustain confidence in 
the fundamental importance of the Church at a time when 
it is under a heavy fire of criticism. (3) To hold up every 
phase of human life and relationships to the mind and 
spirit of Christ, not allowing any area of social life to be 
exempt from His sway. (4) To keep Church people from 
becoming complacent, helping them to be open-eyed and 
sympathetic toward progressive influences in the Church, 
such as the movement toward larger Christian unity, the 
new emphasis on fellowship in the missionary enterprise, 
and the fresh grappling with the issue of peace and war.” 

Is the magnificent service rendered by these Church pa- 
pers to the cause of Christianity recognized by our people? 
If not, why not? The Christian Observer truly says that 
while every Christian appreciates the interest shown in re- 
ligious topics by daily newspapers and popular magazines, 
“it still remains true that no daily paper and no monthly 
magazine can take the place of the Church’s own paper, 
published in the interest of the Church itself, which has no 
other reason for its existence than the promotion of the 
Church of Christ.’ And yet a lot of folks who claim to 
love Christ and the Church profess that they cannot afford 
to pay five cents a week for the “good news of the King- 
dom” in the Church paper. How long do you think a 
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Church would live if it had no journal to express its life 
and to challenge the loyalty of its membership? May we 
not urge with all earnestness that you read the article en- 
titled “Resurrected,” written by one of our most active 
pastors—and well worthy of being remembered and acted 


upon! 
* x x 


IS “READING” A LOST ART? 


Some weeks ago we quoted, editorially, Dr. A. Edward 
Newton, Philadelphia author and bibliophile, as expressing 
a very real fear that the art of reading is not only sadly 
neglected in this day of numerous libraries and manifold 
publications, but that it faces an even more unpropitious 
tomorrow. We added the observation that it will be a 
tragic day for civilization “if the interest in good reading 
is permitted to die out,” either because of some form of 
mechanical substitution or because life has become so filled 
with a multitude of petty concerns that no time is left to 
cultivate the art of reading. We have been pleased to 
receive a letter from our old friend, Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, 
librarian of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public Library, 
who assuredly has the right to qualify as an expert on this 
question and who takes serious issue with the pessimistic 
tone of Dr. Newton’s prophecy. 

Mr. Ranck says: “I am convinced that the real facts in 
the case do not warrant the view expressed in the editorial. 
For a number of years there has been an increasing number 
of books published in this country, and, taken as a whole, 
in larger editions. The kind of books that interest men 
like Dr. Newton are, of course, not the kind that appeal 
to the masses of the people, but hundreds of thousands in 
this country in all walks of life are hungry for all sorts 
of readable books on all subjects. Anyone who has studied 
the work of the Public Library of this country knows that 
there is no reason at all for pessimism. In this city, for 
example (and there are a number of other cities that have 
a better record) an average of between 6 and 7 books per 
capita were taken from the Public Library by every man, 
woman and child in the city. Our total number of card- 
holders is over 43,000, and over 24 books were taken by 
each registered card-holder. In addition to the books read, 
there are also a million or more readers in our reading 
rooms who use reference books and read the current period- 
icals. A letter from Mr. Joseph H. Appel, of John Wana- 
maker’s, New York, commenting on our annual report, 
stated that the kind of things shown in that report made 
him “more optimistic than ever about the future of the 
American people.” Prof. Percy Boynton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, referred in a recent lecture to that ‘amaz- 
ingly interesting book, The Education of Henry Adams, 
and he estimated that the 30,000 copies were read by an 
average of 3 persons each. I called his attention to the 
fact that the 3 copies of that, which we have in our shelves, 
were issued for periods of 4 to 6 weeks, 165 times, or an 
average of 55 for each book. I am sure that there are 
considerably more than 1,000 copies of this book on the 
shelves of libraries alone, and if they are read, as doubtless 
they are, to the same extent in other cities as they are here, 
the reading of library copies alone would vastly change His 
estimate of the reading of such a book by the people of this 
country. Books of this sort are often read by several people 
in the family, however, so that the number of readers is 
really more than was indicated.” 

We are glad, of course, to receive such heartening testi- 
mony from one who believes so strongly that the modern 
public library can “vitalize leisure as well as it vitalizes 
work, and that when it does this as it should be done it will 
re-vitalize our democracy.” We realize that the questions 
he raises are debatable, but we sincerely hope it is true that 
the interest in good reading is increasing, in spite of all 
the distractions of our noisy age. 

Dr. Frederick Lynch puts it strongly when he says: “The 
only way to create an educated, informed, thoughtful, wise 
democracy is by schools, lectures, preaching, newspapers 
and books: and books are the only agency, which in the 
nature of the case can go exhaustively and thoroughly into 
the great problems of the day. When people stop reading - 
books they disqualify themselves for the intelligent conduct 
of government and you have the end of democracy.” 
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SECURING PROTESTANT UNITY 


We are hearing so much these days about Protestant 
unity that it certainly behooves us to consider seriously 
the basis upon which all Evangelical Churches can unite. 
If we could come to some general agreement as to just 
what constitutes the essential matter and inner strength 
of Protestantism, and what central, unifying conceptions 
must be maintained at all costs, if the Church is to remain 
truly Protestant, we should certainly have gone a long way 
toward the consummation of our devoutest hopes. It seems 
to us that there is a real call for the formulation, in brief, 
simple statements, of those basic principles which consti- 
tute the true unity of Protestantism and which may there- 
fore be regarded as the common denominator for all who 
are interested in securing genuine Protestant unity. 

The Congregationalist does well in emphasizing the prin- 
ciples of unity recently enumerated by Professor Herme- 
link. They are as follows: “(1) Protestantism is a unity 
in its protest against Roman Catholicism, a positive protest 
which must be ever asserted and proclaimed anew against 
all forms of holy canon law or any mechanical meeting with 
God. (2) Protestantism is a unity in its return to the Gos- 
pel as the final guide for faith and life. (3) Protestantism 
is a unity in its recognition of the congregation as the germ 
of religious and ecclesiastical life. (4) Protestantism is a 
unity in its principle of the priesthood of all believers, the 
independent moral decision of its believers and confessors. 
(5) Protestantism is a unity, most profoundly and inclu- 
sively, in its belief in the Gospel which alone justifies the 
sinner and assures him of the gracious mercy of his God 
through Christ and His work. Grace only through faith 
in Christ, Who assures us of salvation—through faith 
which permits good works to grow as fruit on a healthy 
tree—it is here that Protestant experience begins.” How 
would you add to, subtract from, or qualify the principles 
Beet tod’ 


THE STATE OF THE PRESS 


On a number of occasions, the MESSENGER has called 
attention to the growing number of American newspapers 
owned and controlled by multi-millionaires, often resid- 
ing far away from the place of publication. We could not 
help feeling that there was in this situation a real menace 
te the welfare of the Republic. Not a few thoughtful 
minds are wondering today how large a proportion of the 
public press is really free, and how much of it is subsidized 
by some ulterior interests. The distinguished American 
historian, James Truslow Adams, in his latest book, sees 
trouble ahead for America, “if big business continues to 
dominate the cultural and spiritual.” Is it a fact that big 
business is really muzzling the press which does not con- 
fdrm to its sordid standards of material profit? We can 
otily hope that this is not true in the degree in which some 
suspect. 

The editor of The Christian Index (Southern Baptist), 
which is widely read in the Southland, denies the freedom 
of the press in these striking terms: “Having served inside 
newspaper organizations both in Georgia and in New York 

ity, I know what a good many other people know with 
reference to the freedom of the press in the 20th century. 
Big business is running this country, and big  busi- 
ness buys pages upon pages of advertising which 
tmiake possible the bulky daily prints of our land. 
Big business is perfectly willing to fill up page after page 
of our newspapers with artistically arranged advertise- 
ments just so long as big business knows exactly what is 
on the front page and the editorial page of these papers. 
And whenever any editor stands up in meeting and ex- 
presses himself too freely, big business calls not the editor, 
perhaps, but the publisher, into the woodshed and gives 
him a good spanking, and points the index finger in his 
face with a threat that if that sort of thing happens just 
one more time—just one more time... ! Henry W. Grady 
was the sort who would say what be believed, and when 
the publishers called him in to crack his knuckles, he would 
tell them to go jump in the Chattahoochee River. But 
where is another Henry W. Grady?” 

If true, this is certainly a serious situation. We have 
been boasting that we are a nation with a free press, be- 


here given? 
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cause our papers are not under Government censorship, as 
in Russia or Italy; but are the editors really allowed to say 
what they want to say? When we consider the influence 
which the newspapers may have upon public opinion, we 
must certainly agree that it is a calamity to the nation, if 
there is a conspiracy to dragoon this opinion in the interest 
of any one group. At any rate, we make no apology for 
asking the serious consideration of our readers of this ex- 
coriation of the “gargoyle” press, made by Dean Edward 
T. Lee, of the John Marshall Law School of Chicago: 
“Latterly newspapers have become ‘monstrous city gar- 
goyles’, highly capitalized and corporate institutions, ir- 
responsible organs of ‘interests’, whose editors are anon- 
ymous hired hacks. Now, in the rage of competition, edi- 
tions are run off almost hourly, day and night, and every 
crowded street corner has its burdened news-stand. Worst 
of all came the Sunday newspapers with their blanket edi- 
tions, giving as a sop one column to God and religion while 
they devoted the rest to Satan and mammon; and the help- 
less subscriber is surfeited with crime news, scandals, di- 
vorces, society gossip, false alarms, sports, and comic strips 
—all of which the managing editor deems adapted to the 
mental and moral caliber of his readers.” If preachers 
would say anything as severe as that, they would probably 
be accused of having a grievance against the newspapers. 
oe a 


APPRECIATING A CLASSIC 


Dr. Carl E. Grammer, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Philadelphia, admits that for years he has not been especi- 
ally attracted to the famous Jmutation of Christ, by Thomas 
a Kempis, but an admirable essay on George Eliot reminded 
him recently how that great writer “found much comfort 
in her last days in reading Thomas a Kempis,” and Dr. 
Grammer was induced to take up this famous classic once 
more. He is now moved to express regret that he had 
always referred to this book in a critical way. 

“It occurs to me,” he says, “that great classics in all 

departments should be approached in a somewhat different 
spirit from that in which we take up ordinary books. We 
ought to realize that there may be some defect in us if we 
do not appreciate their merits. That is the way we listen 
to great music. If at first it seems a jumble of sounds, we 
continue to listen till it reveals to us its themes and move- 
ments. In the same spirit we look on famous pictures . 
In a sense, these great masterpieces judge us. We must 
approach them in a spirit of reverence. So I have taken 
to reading the Imitation of Christ with care. While I still 
appreciate its. lack of the filial confidence and cheerful trust 
in God’s Love that a Christian ought to possess, I feel 
that it is good to come in contact with its strenuousness 
and sincerity, its contempt of worldly standards and worldly 
honors. If the age of a Kempis had limitations, our age 
also has limitations. If he thought too much of the Life 
Everlasting, it is possible that we think too much of this 
temporal life. Surely the meditations which follow are 
true for all times and for all sorts and conditions. They 
ring out like golden bells from the tower of a sacred and 
historic shrine. If we do not appreciate their beauty and 
truth, the fault must be ours.” 

Dr. Grammer follows this admirable statement with the 
following quotation from Thomas a Kempis, showing that 
“The Truth Speaketh Inwardly Without Noise of Words” 
—a meditation peculiarly appropriate for this Pentecostal 
year. Let us make this the definite, earnest petition of 
every believing heart: 

“Speak, O Lord, for Thy servant heareth. I am Thy 
servant; grant me understanding, that I may know Thy 
testimonies. Incline my heart to the words of Thy mouth: 
let Thy speech distil as the dew. The children of Israel 
in times past said unto Moses, ‘Speak thou unto us, and we 
will hear: let not the Lord speak unto us, lest we die.’ Not 
so, Lord, not so, I beseech Thee: but rather with the proph- 
et Samuel, I humbly and earnestly entreat, ‘Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth.’ Let not Moses speak unto me, 
nor any of the prophets, but rather do Thou speak, O Lord 
God, The Inspirer and Enlightener of all the prophets; for 
Thou alone without them canst perfectly instruct me, but 
they without Thee can profit nothing. 
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“They indeed may sound forth words, but they cannot 
give the Spirit. Most beautifully do they speak, but if 
Thou be silent, they inflame not the heart. They teach the 
letter, but Thou openest the sense: they bring forth mys- 
teries, but Thou unlockest the meaning of sealed things. 
They declare Thy commandments, but Thou helpest us to 
fulfill them. They point out the way, but Thou givest 
strength to walk in it. What they can do is only without, 
but Thou instructest and enlightenest the heart. They 
water outwardly, but Thou givest fruitfulness. They cry 
aloud in words, but Thou impartest understanding to the 
hearing. 

“Tet not Moses therefore speak unto me, but Thou, O 
Lord my God, the Everlasting Truth; lest I die, and prove 
unfruitful, if I be only warned outwardly, and not inflamed 
within, Lest it turn to my condemnation,—the word heard 
and not fulfilled, known and not loved, believed and not 
observed. Speak, therefore, Lord, for Thy servant heareth ; 
for Thou hast.the words of eternal life. Speak Thou unto 
me, to the comfort, however imperfect, of my soul, and to 
the amendment of my whole life, and to Thy praise and 


glory and honour everlasting.” 
ee Ke 
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The Parables of Safed the Sage 
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THE PARABLE OF SYNTHETIC COMPOUNDINGS 


Now we were lined up at the Soda Fountain, and my 
Friend said unto me, Nominate thy Poison. 

And I ordered that for which I cared. For I am a firm 
believer in Soda Fountains, and I patronize them. 

And my friend said, Wilt thou not-have Ice-cream Soda? 

And I said, Nay. Ice cream is good, and Soda is good, 
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And he said, That is an Oracular Utterance. 

And I said, Oracular Utterance is the only kind of Ut- 
terance for which I can draw down Cash that will pay for 
Soda checks. 

And he said, Since this Soda is on me, thou mightest 
afford the extra dime and forego the Oracle. 

And I said, I can afford neither. For I am thinking 
of this matter of Syntheticks, and I am not sure that they 
are always wise and good. 

And as we were sitting at the table, some misguided 
soul dropped a Nickle in an Infernal Machine that was 
there and it began to play a tune that was popular a few 
years ago. 

And he said, Thou seemest to be listening intently. 

And I said, I hear long familiar and classick strains. 

And he said, Familiar they sure are, but classick I think 
not. 

And I said, Listen, for thou shalt hear the first two 
measures of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus. 

And it was even so. 

And I said, Listen again and thou shalt hear I dreamt 
that I dwelt in Marble Halls. 

And that was what we heard. 

And he said, What more hast thou to disclose in this 
cheap melody? 

And I said, It endeth with, Bring back my bonnie to me, 

And he said, I have often wondered what made that 
song that the phonograph is playing so catchy and popular, 
but now I see. 

And I said, Yea, and this is the Synthesis. But the 
Synthetick melody, which the world knoweth as, Yes, we 
have no Bananas, hath already outlived its popularity; but 
the Pewter Spoon Quartet will still make the Campus 
melodious with Bring back my bonnie to me, and the prima 
donna will still respond with the encore, I dreamt that I 
dwelt in Marble Halls, and the majestick chorus will still 
cause the skies to echo, Hallelujah, for the Lord God om- 


but Ice-cream Soda is not good. 


mipotent reigneth. 


Why We Suffer 


By Dr. J. A. MacCattum 


“For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth’’—Hebrews 12:6 


“Prosperity,” said Bacon, “is the bless- 
ing of the Old Testament; adversity is the 
blessing of the New which ecarrieth the 
greater benediction and the clearer revela- 
tion of God’s favor.” But the great thinker 
was not entirely satisfied with this obiter 
dictum and went on to modify it by a 
more discerning observation: “Yet, even in 
the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s 
harp, you shall hear as many hearselike 
airs as carols and the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost hath labored more in describing the 
afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon.” 


The problem of suffering, as it is called 
by the philosopher, is as perplexing as any 
that man has tried to solve. If, as we are 
impelled to believe, either through experi- 
ence or faith, a good God is guiding the 
destinies of the universe and making it the 
friendly theatre for our activities, why 
should He require or allow us to endure so 
much affliction and to shed so many tears? 
Man has pondered upon this question since 
he first began to think and though, as 
Bacon said, the Old Testament emphasizes 
material well-being, the story it unfolds is 
altogether too human to ignore the tragic 
element in life. Not only in the Psalms 
which run the gamut of almost all our 
moods and emotions and in the drama of 
Job which was written at a time when 
the old orthodoxy had broken down and 
men could no longer believe that suffering 
is a direct consequence of sin, but every 
now and then throughout the record of 
Israel’s experience the question raised by 
the suffering of the innocent crops to the 
surface like a stream that reappears after 
having been hidden below the level of the 
earth. 

Yet notwithstanding this recognition of 


the problem, the Old Testament does not 
solve it and we cannot deny that suffering 
presents a serious obstacle to faith. There 
is no full escape from the dilemma of 
Epictetus: “If God wishes to prevent evil 
but cannot, then He is impotent; if He 
could, but will not, He is malevolent; if 
He has both the power and the will, whence 
then is evil?” The appeal of Christian 
Science depends in no small degree upon its 
conviction that suffering is evil and there- 
fore contrary to God’s will because He is 
good. If this assumption could be proved 
it is safe to predict that soon we should 
all be Christian Scientists. But the prob- 
lem is not so simple nor ean it be solved 
by pious affirmations of its non-existence. 
Suffering is woven into the fabric of our 
being. Animals suffer; so also do little 
children. The higher the point that life 
reaches, the more acute pain becomes. As 
Francis Thompson declares with lyrical 
melancholy: 


“Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan; 

For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own.” 


Why? This is the agelong question. Is 
pain an essential instrument in the de- 
velopment of character and even if it is, 
how does it come to be applied on so wide 
a seale and often with no apparent rea- 
son? Can the facts of suffering be ad- 
justed to a satisfactory view of life so 
that we can go on in confidence that 
the good overbalances the evil of the world 
and that life is therefore worth while? 
This is no idle question. However prac- 
tical and unreflective one may be, he is, 
though he be utterly unaware ef it, an 
incipient philosopher. Every man seeks 


for a rationale of his experience and his 
ultimate peace of mind will depend upon 
his approximation to such a justification of 
ay Spee under which life must be 
ived. 


In answering our question it will help us 
to recall that there was a time when pain 
did not exist upon the earth. But that was 
before there was life, while the earth was 
without form and void and darkness still 
covered the deep. If the price of freedom 
from suffering is non-existence, only the 
thorough-going pessimist would make that 
choice. Few among us would go so far as 
to argue that life is not worth living, It 
is because we believe it to be so wonder- 
fully rich in its possibilities that we seek 
to find ways of reducing its pain or at least 
reasons that will prove that it is of greater 
value than its cost. 


The late Dr. E. E. Slosson, in an exposi- 
tion of this theme from a scientifie point 
of view, declared that “progress may be 
defined as increase in the capacity for suf- 
fering.” As animals rise in the scale of 
being they become more sensitive and with 
growth of sensitivity their suffering in- 
creases. “The giant saurians that used to 
creep across our western plains were as 
big as a house, but their brains could have 
been put into a teacup. Not much chance 
for pain there. And finally man came, @ 
creature built uport a new and improved 
plan; but his chief endowment was that 
he was able to suffer more.” For man suf- 
fers not only physically and immediately. 
His gift of memory enables him to recall 
the pains of other years and though it is 
true that these soon fade from his atten- 


tion, when a parallel situation develops, 


he remembers them and is tortured by the 
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fear that they may recur. He suffers also 
by anticipating the ills that may afflict him 
later on, Who has not spent ungrateful 
hours in picturing to himself the cruel pos- 
sibilities of poverty, bereavement, or some 
other calamity that may eventually befall 
him? Closely akin to such forebodings in 
its effect upon personality is remorse which 
works like a canker in the mind, recalling 
the sins and errors of earlier days and 
raising the disturbing question as to 
whether their baneful effects are beyond 
remedy. Reflection is another factor in the 
human mind that adds to its pain. When 
we see the distress of those who are vic- 
tims of a sinister fate through no fault 
of their own, disease, accident, or betrayal, 
whatever the cause may be, we are scourg- 
ed by the fear that we may share their 
experience, Thus the suffering that is evi- 
dent everywhere in nature rises to a tow- 
ering climax in man. 

In our museums of natural history we 
have stored the massive relics of many of 
nature’s discarded types, for she has had 
to grope her way to a higher efficiency like 
any other inventor. These animals were 
protected by a thick and heavy defensive 
armor. So much of their energy was spent 
in carrying this burdensome load, the pur- 
pose of which was to guard them against 
pain, that they were beaten in the struggle 
for existence by animals with the nerves 
on the outside having only the slightest 
protection. As Dr. Slosson says: “The ani- 
mals that were easiest hurt conquered those 
that were most protected.” Goliath in his 
heavy coat of mail was beaten by the strip- 
ling David who was exposed to every blow 
but had the inestimable advantage of free- 
dom of movement. Similarly the knights 
of the Middle Ages were driven from the 
arena by men without armor. 

Even when we go further and face the 
suffering involved in death, we see how 
necessary it is to progress. The protozoa, 
as they are called by the biologist, the 
simplest forms of life, never die except by 
accident. When they reach maturity they 
divide into two parts and continue their 
existence. There is thus a sense in which 
they are physically immortal. But they 
are no farther on their way toward 
achievement than when they first appeared 
in the primal ooze. On the other hand, 
with the higher organisms death inter- 
venes so that experience and skill realized 
in one generation have the opportunity for 
a fuller development in the next. Were 
it not for this constant renewal of crea- 
tive power man would long ago have reach- 
ed the summit of his attainment. The 
older generation always strives to hold the 
new in check, but death clears it from the 
stage and opens the sluices to progress. 
This brings its quota of poignant grief but 
there is no other way to advance. 

In the perspective afforded by this back- 
ground we are in a position to answer our 
question with more certainty and to inter- 
pret with a larger measure of authority 
both the experience and the teaching of 
Jesus. His suffering was in harmony with 
the essential conditions of life. It was a 
perfect demonstration of a law that lies at 
the very heart of existence. The cross is 
the perpetual symbol of His earthly experl- 
ence. But we make a serious mistake if 
we restrict our conception of the cross to 


Some time ago the writer was looking 
over articles which he had written with 
the idea of submitting them to the learned 
editor of the “Messenger” for his judg- 
ment as to their worthiness for publica- 
tion, and found one entitled “An Endow- 
ment for Publication.” The writer read 
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the instrument upon which He was put to 
death. Jesus lived upon the cross in the 
rejection of His countrymen, in the fickle- 
ness of their support, and in the failure of 
His disciples to grasp His purpose. He 
suffered the ignominy of persecution and 
the bitter humiliation of the misunder- 
standing of His family. “He was despised 
and rejected of men.” Because He was 
made of the finest stuff His pain was im- 
measurably more intense than if His sen- 
sibilities had been of normal texture. And 
so He stands before mankind as the gu- 
preme exemplar, not only of conduct, but 
also of the attitude in which all men should 
face the trials and tribulations which they 
are sure, sooner or later, to experience, 

The glory of Jesus as a spiritual hero 
and leader is revealed in this, that He 
never calls upon His followers to do that 
which He himself refused to do. If He 
had not suffered, His call to His disciples, 
each to take up a cross and follow Him, 
would lose much of its force. His kinship 
with mankind is nowhere more clearly dem- 
onstrated than here. He endured the cross 
and despised the shame involved in His 
spiritual apprenticeship so that when He 
reached His spiritual sovereignty He could 
give others consolation and inspire them 
with fortitude in the assurance that He 
had also walked the via dolorosa. 

Suffering is the fire in which the soul is 
tempered and Jesus did not seek exemption 
from this universal law. Nor should we 
claim such exemption. Insofar as we are 
successful in securing cushions for our- 
selves by which to obtain immunity from 
pain, we are limiting our capacity for 
achievement. The men who have made 
history have not escaped struggle and 
sorrow. Probably the clam has done that 
as well or better than any other organism 
but this explains its lowly place in the 
order of existence, True, it is natural 
that we should try to avoid suffering as 
far as we can. Few can sing with the 
Duke, in As You Like It, “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,” with any degree of en- 
thusiasm as they face their own afflictions. 
Yet Shakespeare was right. If a mother 
could protect her child against every pain, 
when at last he reached manhood, he would 
be unable to adjust himself to the rough 
usage he is sure to get. Nor would he 
have sympathy for others in their afflic- 
tions. Love is the noblest achievement of 
life and love never reaches so high a level 
as in the tender ministries of compassion. 
A mother who had never suffered in the 
pain and disappointment of her child would 
be robbed of an essential element of ma- 
ternity. 

Probably one of the most characteristic 
qualities in the mental attitude of our 
time is the desire to escape discipline and 
the pain that it involves. Doubtless this 
was always so but it is more intense today 
because the chances of escape seem so much 
larger. Parents look for shortcuts in the 
training of their children so that they will 
not have to spend so much time on their 
books and will have more time for play. 
Men hope to get rich by a tour de force 
rather than through the arduous process of 
earning and saving. The mechanization of 
the arts is substituting machine made pic- 
tures and music for the personal aesthetic 
creations of former generations, It would 


Resurrected 


By “Now anp THEN” 


it over again and satisfied himself that it 
was fairly passable, and then tore it up 
and threw it into te waste-basket, with 
the remark, “What’s the use?” This is the 
fate of many of the writer’s articles and 
the good fortune of the editor and the 
readers. But the resurrection of “The Re- 
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be foolish to suggest the abolition of or 
destruction of the radio, gramophone, or 
moving pictures, but they should not be 
allowed to obscure our vision of the real 
values. These are personal and cannot be 
produced in the mass or by standardized 
processes, In our desire for ease and free- 
dom from the pain of discipline we are in 
danger of losing many of life’s deeper 
blessings. No cross, no crown. No toil 
and suffering, no personal achievement or 
mellowness of character. Such are the 
alternatives with which we are faced and 
they are not of our making. They were 
here when we were born and it is safe to 
predict that they will be here when we die. 
Everything we really have must be paid 
for. This is a law of the universe. In 
our experience there are many apparent 
miscarriages of justice. Rewards and pun- 
ishments often have little or no apparent 
relation to merit or demerit. Yet this is 
incidental after all. Our main business is 
not to live happily and to receive recogni- 
tion for our services and appreciation of 
our worth; it is in every case the making 
of a soul. Nature, experience, and the 
gospel of Jesus alike confirm the observa- 
tion that this cannot be achieved without 
suffering. The diamond must be cut before 
it breaks the white light into its compo- 
nent colors and flashes them before our 
enraptured eyes. The grapes must be 
erushed before the wine can gladden the - 
heart. Dante had to tread a world of 
fire before he reached the austere altitudes 
of immortality. Jesus had to drain the 
brimming cup of woe to its dregs before 
His earthly mission received the seal of 
everlasting saviourhood. So each of us in 
his modest theatre of action must carry 
his cross without complaint if he is to 
realize the best that life has to give. We 
can be “partakers of the divine inherit- 
ance” only as we have been “partakers of 
the divine sufferings.” 

It would be foolish and conceited to 
assume that these reflections afford an ex- 
haustive or fully satisfying answer to our 
question, Why do we suffer? The ulti- 
mate solution of this problem is as far 
beyond the reach of our minds as the ex- 
planation of life itself, of which it is but 
a single aspect. In thinking about such 
insoluble questions we are responding to 
an inner urge that derives from the primal 
Source of our being. Our contentment 
would be only that of sheep or goats—a 
blind life within the brain—if we did not 
seek for as many answers as we can get. 
But when knowledge has done its best we 
have not traveled far; from that point on 
we must walk by faith. Let knowledge 
grow from more to more, still we shall 
never understand the baffling mysteries 
that enshroud our existence. We see 
through a glass darkly. We can but trust 
that all things work together for good and 
that suffering is a part of the process, 
“that somehow good will be the final goal 
of ill.” If this is our attitude, with St. 
Paul we can affirm, each in his own accent 
and with his own intonation: “For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


formed Church Review,” with a new long 
name, “Bulletin of the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States,” a new robe, and an attenuated 
body, but with a voice which honorably 
echoed the soundness and scholarship of its 
ancestors, which rest in a long, solemn, 
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dignified row in the attie study, and of 
which the writer’s beloved wife often in- 
quired, “Why do these encumber the 
earth?” This inquiry usually comes dur- 


ing the spring and fall household upheaval, 
and the unsatisfactory reply is, “Because 
they are most valuable, and besides they 
are an asset; some day someone may want 
to buy them.” 

Anyhow, the “Bulletin” stirred the writer 
to rewrite his discarded article. The “Bul- 
letin,” in its introduction, declares its pur- 
pose to be one of furthering the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the ministers, and 
such of the laity as may feel a need of 
such furthering, and incidentally one judges, 
to provide the means by which the ortho- 
doxy or otherwise of the Seminary faculty 
may be ascertained without their being 
compelled to preach every Sunday in var- 
ious pulpits and permit the learned con- 
gregations to decide for themselves. This 
is‘'a most commendable forward movement, 
and would seem to indicate that the Semi- 
nary endowment fund is now sufficiently 
large to relieve the faculty of the former 
necessity of preaching to make ends meet. 
Unfortunately, one is chagrined to find that 
the “Bulletin” is worldly, materialistic and 
grossly modernistic, for a little card en- 
closed with the first number informed: the 
reader to “Please remit one dollar.” Well, 
the Faculty must be excused. That’s the 
way of the world. Every month a large 
number of letters arrive with “Please re- 
mit,’ so we have become hardened to those 
words. “Please remit” is the greatest, most 
ancient, universal and unpopular slogan 
on earth. 

However, this “Please remit’? business of 
the “Bulletin” is, in one sense, of far 
greater weight than the weighty articles. 
For without a sufficient number of “Re- 
mittees’—the writer has “remitted,” thank 
you—there will be another burial of a 
valued friend. 

One of the most difficult tasks is to 
awaken the people of a denomination to 
the great need of adequately supporting, 


financially, the educational, literary and. 


cultural work of the Church. Without a 
medium for the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding the work of the Church, 
its thought, hope, duty and outlook—the 
Chureh would inevitably decay. The 
“Messenger” is published at a loss, and 
the literary and scholarly ability of our 
leading professors and ministers is hidden 
under the bushel of impecunity, not that 
the Church does not have the money, but 
because a sufficient number do not realize 
the fundamental need of publicity. 
Every business man knows the need of 
publicity. No publicity, no business. Pu- 
plicity is of the utmost importance in busi- 
ness, and great sums are paid for public- 
ity. But when it comes to the publicity 
of thought, informative thought, soul-stir- 
ring thought, character-forming thought, 
world thought, theological thought, God- 
leading thought, Christ-service thought, 
Kingdom-building thought, publicity is 
given scant financial support. Yet such 
publicity is worthy of unlimited financial 


In spite of the growth of the Church in 
numbers, its actual influence does not seem 
to be making a proportionate gain, assum- 
ing that its greatest influence cannot be 
measured by any physical means. 


Being a very human institution, it is 
fair to expect that the Church would have 
its ups and downs with the evolution of 
the race and that it should be a fairly good 
index of the spiritual growth of humanity. 
Plotting the curves accurately—if it were 
possible to do so—might present a dis- 
couraging picture for the past decade or 


resources; yea, it is desperately in need 
of such unlimited financial resources. The 
nation is flooded with secular literature 
which disseminates distorted, often vicious, 
views of life, morality, the Church, reli- 
gion and even of God and Christ. For 
current news our daily papers are no safe 
guide. The formation of right-thinking, 
right-living, right conduct habits rests, for 
the Christian, upon the Church papers and 
the literary work of the talented and 
God-inspired ministers and laymen. 


There is no way of combating the world- 
ly and materialistic—even agnostic—prop- 
aganda of much of our secular literature 
except by the Church through the means 
of Church papers, and literature written 
by Christian men and women of under- 
standing and scholarship. Destructive pu- 
blicity must be met with constructive 
publicity. 

To say this can be done by preaching 
and teaching is to state a partial truth. 
At least one-half—and this is a liberal 
estimate—of the members of the Church 
do not attend the services of the Church 
with sufficient regularity to be deeply or 
strongly impressed with the preaching. 
This is a reading age. People who do not 
attend services regularly must be reached 
by the printed page. 

Christian literature and hooks must be 
so cheaply furnished that they may be 
placed in every Christian and as many 
non-Christian homes as possible. In fact, 
much literature must be furnished free. 

To expect the rank and file of the Church 
to furnish the financial means would be 
visionary. We must look to the select 
group of consecrated, farseeing men and 
women who realize the tremendous need 
and mighty importance of shaping the 
thought and conduct of men and women 
by means of the press—publicity. 


If the “Bulletin” is to become a great 
power in the Church, if the “Messenger” 
is to increase its great influence upon the 
life, thought and works of the Church, they 
must be endowed. Millions of dollars are 
given to endow colleges and universities, 
but the only college and university avail- 
able for the mass of our Church members, 
are our religious publications, so far as 
moral, ethical, spiritual and religious teach- 
ings are concerned. They carry on what 
is similar to the popular extension courses 
of the seminaries and colleges. 
these publications is of as great importance 
as that of endowing colleges. What a tre- 
mendous educational force the “Messenger” 
would become if it had an endowment suf- 
ficient to enable its publication at one 
dollar per year! What a power the “Bul- 
letin” if it had an endowment which would 
permit of its free publication! What a 
living memorial to any man or woman who 
would help make the dissemination of 
Christian literature greater by reducing 
the cost! Endowments of this kind work 
mightily for the welfare of mankind and 
the coming of the Kingdom. If any man 
or woman honestly wishes to do all pos- 
sible to help make this nation a righteous, 


Church ‘one Pulpitr 


By Sam L, ALTHOUSE 


two, especially if the history of this coun- 
try is taken as the unit for study. Com- 
pared with the general growth of the 
country, the Church (at least some of its 
subsidiaries) stands in imminent danger 
of the receivership. 


It might be well to try to discover the 
reasons for this loss of influence, and why 
the Church has ceased to be the best 
barometer of the soul of a great nation. 
It might be possible to prove rather con- 
clusively, for instance, that Business has 
replaced the Church in this respect; that 


Endowing 


just, happy nation, if he wishes youth to 
grow up with right ideals and consecrated 
Christian service, then let him help build 
up our endowments to support the publi- 
cation, at even lower prices, of our Chris- 
tian literature. The day will come when 
such will be called “Benefactors cum 
laude.” 

In our country the home is the founda- 
tion of the nation. Once the home begins 
to disintegrate the end of the nation is on 
the horizon. The homes of America, in 
the past, have been all powerful in shap- 
ing the destinies of our country because 
they were Christian homes. But the Chris- 
tian home is losing its power because it is 
not as (intensely) Christian as it was in 
the past. With a certain amount of truth 
it can be said that the CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE HOME IS ALREADY DISIN- 
TEGRATING. If this disintegration of 
Christianity in the home cannot be check- 
ed, it means the gradual disintegration of 
the Church. Much of the responsibility for 
this disintegration is due to the lack of 
Christian literature in the home, If 
publicity will restore a waning business, 
publicity ‘concerning Christ, His Chureh 
and salvation will save the home. And 
the Christian home can be saved if we can 
find the men and women who will invest in 
the home by endowing our religious publi- 
cations. ; 

We need something more. We need a 
large endowment, at least $100,000, to en- 
able the great thinkers and writers of our 
Chureh to publish their works in book 
form. We have able men who could con- 
tribute valuable works to the world’s liter- 
ature if there was a fund to provide for 
their publication; but there is not, and the 
authors do not have the money to risk the 
venture. One of our most brilliant think- 
ers and writers has an excellent manuseript 
work, commended by publishers, but not 
one publisher would undertake its publi- 
cation without the author assuming a large 
share of the expense. This he could not 
do—and we and others are the losers. You 
may ask, “If the work was so highly com- 
mended by publishers, why did they not 
assume the entire expense?” They will 
tell you frankly, “Publication of a book, 
no’ matter how good, by an author un- 
known to the reading public, is a great 
financial risk. But,” they will add, “if the 
book is a great success in sales, we will 
have to bid for the author’s next work.” 
That is the reason why good manuscript 
by our men are not published. Who knows 
how many of our men today would be eag- 
erly sought by publishers for their works 
if they had had a chance to publish their 
first book? 

An endowment of $100,000 for the publi- 
cation of works by our men and women 
would make possible publishing of two or 
three fine volumes each year. 

One of our weaknesses as a Chureh is 
our failure to use publicity, not for the 
glory of an individual, or an institution, 
or the denomination, but for the glory of 
God and the advancement of the Kingdom 
of Christ on the earth. 


a cross-section of Business will give you 
the true reflection of the soul of America. 
Furthermore, if spiritual measuring sticks 
could be devised, it might be revealed by 
exhaustive research that the Business 
Leaders are the real spiritual giants to- 
day. The demands on these men are so 
great that it requires a well-rounded char- — 
acter to withstand such a life; and there 


ers today. If there were more such g' 
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there would be more crowded Churches and 
no occasion for giving expression of our 
concern, 

People go to Church primarily to be 
elevated above their physical condition 
by a matt who is delegated as the spiritual 
leader or specialist in that community. 
Some may want oratory, pageantry, sing- 
ing, good diction or “stage presence”; but 
the majority want rest and strength for 
their souls. And they’ll seek that “some- 
thing” until they find it because the aver- 
age healthy human realizes that the vi- 
tality of the soul is the backbone of a 
long and healthy life here, to say nothing 
of what is to follow. 

Unfortunately for the Church, competi- 
tion is keen nowadays and spiritual re- 
freshment can be found in a hundred and 
one ways. Those who try a starvation diet 
—as they seem to have been doing in the 
Middle West for years—often return to 
the Church only to find the same old bare 


cupboard. This type is soon discouraged. 
They are not like the busy hen; they need 
“easy pickings.” They try other feed lots 
—with only partial success, because they 
are poor self-disciplinarians, 


The fact is, the demands of the Busi- 
ness World—even down to the menial jobs 
—are so exacting and everything, includ- 
ing character in high places, is so highly 
trained and finished, that people have a 
right to expect “1930 model” preachers in 
the pulpits of efficient Churches. There is 
nothing in all the world to be compared 
with what Christianity offers—but is the 
pulpit selling it? Often the audience is 
disappointed and not long in discovering 
that the preacher is exerting less energy 
in training and perfecting his soul for 
leadership than some of those sitting in 
pews. They are frequently disheartened 
and instinctively weaned away when they 
find the man in the pulpit trying to rally 
his little band of ‘regulars” by word of 
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mouth rather than by that more binding 
way—love and respect. The preacher 
needs a closer understanding of his mem- 
bers’ problems and must work on them 
like the big business man aids and holds 
his customers. 

The pulpit is failing either in living the 
life that the pew expects of it or in trans- 
lating that life into terms that can be un- 
derstood and applied today. We need more 
self-sacrificing soul specialists. 

These criticisms are observations based 
on general trends and are not inspired nec- 
essarily by local situations. 

The great need of the time in every place 
is leaders who preach and stand against 
destructive tendencies; men who hold to 
their convictions and do not try to con- 
ceal them. When leaders show the frail- 
ties that convict them of seeking the popu- 
lar side of Sabbath observance, for in- 
stance, they wander far from goodness and 
aid the decline of society to lower levels. 


The Reformed Church Inaction 


By Aucust T. Brust 


(The writer is a layman of our Church, who is at once President of a Bible Class, a city Alderman and city editor 


What brings this title to my mind more 
than any other one thing is the apparent 
indifference of the Reformed Church to 
the Plan of Union with the United Breth- 
ren in Christ and the Evangelical Synod 
of North America. Here is a vital matter, 
of vast importance to the denomination, 
about which there has been little if any 
discussion in our Church. It is a matter 
which must be decided in the not distant 
future by the Reformed Church in the 
United States. It has already been favor- 
ably acted upon by the Evangelical Synod. 
When before the General Conference of 
the United Brethren Church, action was 
deferred. until the next conference, in order 
to give certain subordinate conferences 
more time to study the plan. Will the 
Reformed Chureh put itself in the same 
position of wanting to defer action when 
this question finally comes before it? 


Why not have some discussion of this 
subject? Why not an exchange of views 
through the columns of the “Reformed 
Church Messenger”? Why not a frank 
statement of opinions? Where could there 
be a better clearing house for these than 
through the columns of the Church paper, 
and in the Church clubs and organizations? 
Oftentimes committees and heads of clubs 
are hard put to it to get for a meeting 
a subject that will be entertaining. How 
about Church union? Why not get an able 
layman, or an able minister for that mat- 
ter, either of whom would be conversant 
with his subject, to lay the matter squarely 
before the meeting? 


Surely there is nothing wrong with the 
denomination discussing this question, but 
T cannot understand why it has been so 
lax about it. Are we too self-satisfied as 
a denomination? It seems to me that we 
plod along from week to week and year 
to year, satisfied because we have a Church 
and a denomination and do nothing else 
about it. As a lay member of the Reform- 
ed Church for nearly 26 years, I have come 
to the conclusion that it needs more en- 
ergy, more “pep,” if you will; something 
that will put the Reformed Church into 
action instead of making it guilty of con- 
tinued inaction. ‘We want and need a 
militant Church, a Church that does not 
have to define to strangers what its name 
means, and a Church that is big enough 
and broadminded enough and wide enough 
awake to meet present-day conditions, I 


of a newspaper) 


might be asked what remedy I have to 
suggest for this. I have none. But I do 
know that if you can start a discussion of 
matters interesting to the Church and keep 
it going, you will get the members inter- 
ested and if you get them interested you 
will get them awake, and if you get them 


NOT TO OBSERVE, BUT TO 
HAVE, PENTECOST 


Bishop Bradley’s phrase, “Let us 
not merely celebrate Pentecost—let 
us have it,” is a trenchant announce- 
ment of the modus operandi the 
Church needs. Suppose we stop do- 
ing for awhile—stop our activities 
for a few days—stop trying to ac- 
complish things—stop struggling and 
making the effort—suppose we go 
away from our job for a week or ten 
days—suppose we have a hundred or 
a thousand retreats all over our land 
where we can come together, not to 
hear a program, but to meet to- 
gether with one accord for one pur- 
pose to seek the very same power of 
which our Lord spoke to His dis- 
ciples. “Let us have it,” the inner 
meaning—the fact of Pentecost. If 
we can only “have it’”—otherwise our 
big celebration will be Pentecost 
without Pentecost—the end will be a 
harder heart and deader nerves and 
more paralysis and weaker statistics. 


—Lincoln H. Caswell. 


awake you will get them active, and if 
you get them active there is no telling 
what they could accomplish. A long way 
about, you say? Perhaps it is, but it has 
been a long way about for some hundreds 
of years. 

When you pick up the “Reformed Church 
Messenger” of January 31, and see there 
the reports of Christmas services held in 
many of the Churches in December, are 
you inclined to think that it is a live 
Chureh which takes 4 or 5 weeks to send 
to the editor of the “Messenger” its Christ- 


mas program? Of what interest is the 
Christmas program when we are preparing 
to enter Lent? I am not criticising the 
“Messenger” for publishing these programs, 
but I do protest against the pastor or who- 
ever,is in charge of Church publicity im- 
posing upon the “Messenger” by burden- 
ing it with copy a month to six weeks old. 


But I have wandered from the subject of 
Church union. Let’s get back to it. Frank- 
ly, I am for it, very much for it. I am for 
the union of all Churches, not only the 
Reformed and United Brethren and Evan- 
gelical Synod. I eare not about the petty 
doctrinal differences over which some of 
our good clergymen may think we may 
stumble and fall. What has a petty thing 
like doctrinal difference got to do with a 
man getting to Heaven? And after all, 
isn’t it the mission of the Christian Church' 
to save souls to God? 


The divided Christian denominations re- 
mind me of a journey to a mountain, About 
the foot of the mountain are numerous 
winding trails, running this way and that, 
crossing and re-crossing, but always going 
higher and higher until when you near the 
top there is only one path remaining which 
will take you to the peak. The Christian 
Church is divided into a lot of denomina- 
tions, large and small, all seeking to save 
souls and point the way to Heaven, but 
all believers have to go through the same 
gate when they finally get there. They all 
acknowledge God and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. Why have so many different ways 
to go about it? 


I have not discussed the economic side 
of the question which ultimately must be 
an important one. Neither have I attempt- 
ed to go into the great good that can be 
accomplished by ultimate unification in 
home and foreign mission fields. Maybe 
someone else will discuss this. My purpose 
in writing this article is to try to arouse 
the Church to the important matter of 
Church union. I hope it may bear fruit. 
Probably some of the things I have said 
will appear a little drastic to some of our 
staid, conservative and self-satisfied clergy- 
men and laymen. But as one of the young- 
er members of the Church, I have faith in 
all the things I have said. I believe our 
denomination is not as militant or as 
strong as the Church of God should be, 
What do you think about it? 


10 
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One of the most wonderful and beauti- 
ful of all the unforgettable stories told in 
the Gospels is found in the eleventh chap- 
ter of John. How well we understand the 
ery of the grief-stricken sisters, “Lord, if 
Thou hadst been here our brother had not 
died!” Who has not pictured the joy and 
thankfulness with which those sisters re- 
‘ceived Lazarus raised from the dead? 
‘Those who love the pastor of North Japan 
‘College, and they are many, have seen with 
equal joy the power of God to bring back 
a man from the valley of the shadow, when 
all human help seemed unavailing. 


Yoshiake Akaishi was born of Christian 
parents, baptized when a baby, and re- 
minded by his parents throughout his boy- 
hood that he belonged to God. About 
twenty years ago he graduated from our 
academy course in Sendai. Even at that 
time he was easily a leader, winning prizes 
in oratory in his own language, speaking 
English better than any other boy of his 
time, with a good ear for music and a love 
for it, ability in playing and singing, and 
above all, among his fellows, an outstand- 
ing Christian. Early in his life he made 
his choice to study for the ministry, and 
all through his college and seminary 
courses his teachers and associates delight- 
ed in his developing abilities and growth 
in grace. After five years in the pastor- 
ate and four years study in America, he 
eame back to Sendai, called as teacher of 
Homeletics in the Theological Seminary. 
He soon showed his fitness to instruct 
young men in the theory and practice of 
preaching. When the College Church was 
organized seven years ago, he was the 
natural choice for pastor. He took a keen 
interest in planning how to make the Sun- 
day services reverent and worshipful, his 
sermons and prayers were practical, help- 
ful, and inspiring, and he cared intensely 
to fulfill the duties of a true pastor. Two 
years of fruitful activity went by as he 
continued his work in the Seminary and 
in the Church; then on March 1, 1925, at 
one service he baptized eighty students and 
a teacher, and preached the last sermon 
he was to deliver for a period of nearly 


Recalled to Life 


Mary E. GERHARD 


five years. The too-willing spirit had over- 
taxed the physical frame and he fell, seeim- 
ingly mortally wounded. Pneumonia aiid 
heart disease brought him to the point 
where the watchers would answer to the 
anxious inquirers, “He is still living but 
that is about all.” Day after day for 
many weeks his life hung in the balance. 
Several skillful physicians did their best 
but could promise nothing, One resourcé 
there was—prayer; and the ptayers were 
indeed many and earnest. So well fitted, 
so consecrated, so needed a man, surely it 
was not only natural but right that we 
should pray that he should be spared. The 
chief doctor, a specialist in such diséasées, 
did not see how it was possible for the 
patient to recover. 


But with God all things are possible, and 
as one raised from thé dead our brother 
came back to us. The recovery was very 
slow, and the greatest care had to be ex- 
ercised lest the heart once so weak should 
give way again. But the members of the 
College Church believed steadily that 
Brother Akaishi would return to us as 
pastor, and the prayer of faith was an- 
swered, his faith and ours. The first time 
he came to Church—that was a day of re- 
joicing. There was the time when he stood 
up and with quivering voice thanked the 
congregation for their prayers, and then 
as his first public service pronounced the 
benediction. Later came the time when 
we were once more blessed in hearing one 
of his beautiful pastoral prayers. Next he 
was able to assist in the communion; and 
at last the joyful occasion of the first ser- 
mon. Again rose that voice, clear, well- 
modulated, eloquent, persuasive; and now 
his words come as from one reconsecrated 
because called the second time to stand 
as God’s messenger before His people. 


His teaching in the Seminary had been 
resumed about two years ago, not very 
many hours a week being required, and 
now he, who had so nearly crossed over 
the border into a Life Beyond, is really 
doing almost a man’s full work. Many 
times the words of Tennyson describing 
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THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST, 

1930 ; 
Subject—‘‘The Place and Power of the 
Church Paper in the Christian Home.’’ 
Length—Not over 3,000 words. 
Time—All essays must be received by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education, by 
Children’s Day, June 8, 1930. 
Eligible—Any minister or member of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
Instructions—(1) Sign essay with an as- 
sumed name, giving correct name and 
address on a separate sheet. 
(2) Use one side of the paper only. 
(3) Manuscripts, as far as_ possible, 
should be typewritten. 
(4) Writers are asked to remember that 
plans or experiences which have actually 
proved fruitful are of more value than 
theories which have not been tried. 


Prizes—First Prize—$100 
Second Prize—$50 


GOOD NEWS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Much anxiety has been felt by the 
friends of Catawba College over the report 
that President Elmer R. Hoke, who has 
rendered such distinguished service during 
the last 5 years, had been called to the 
presidency of Racine College, Racine, Wis., 
at a salary greatly in excess of that re- 
ceived at Catawba. Through hundreds of 
telegrams, phone calls and personal inter- 
views, friends of our College in the South- 
land hastened to urge Dr. Hoke to remain 
and continue his phenomenal work for 
Catawba. He had undertaken an apparent- 
ly hopeless task at no little personal sacri- 
fice when he went to Salisbury, N. C., and 
the people of that section as well as the 
supporters of the College throughout our 
denomination know something of the suc- 
cess which has attended his efforts. It was 
therefore a matter for great rejoicing when 
Dr. Hoke announced his decision to decline 
the flattering offer which came to him from 
Racine. It is true that the progressive 
folks in Wisconsin, who appreciate Presi- 
dent Hoke’s abilities, have refused to con- 
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the feelings of the sister of Lazarus come 
to mind when I look upon our pastor: 


“No Other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits, 
Aid He that brought him back is there.” 


__ A short time before sitting down to write 
this article, I was present at the New 
Year’s meeting of the Woman’s Society of 
the College Church, About 45 women were 
present, many of them wives of teachers. 
They had asked Pastor Akaishi to give 
them an address, and he spoke about 30 
minutes on the call to the disciples—“Fol- 
low thou Me.” In clear, simple, and elo- 
quent language he besought them to for- 
sake the sins of the past and to find abund- 
ant life in following the Master. 


Long may it please the Lord to spare 
this gifted and consecrated pastor, loved 
alike by young and old, prepared by a 
deep experience to lead others into the 
joy of the Christian life. 


During the long period of Mr. Akaishi’s 
illness, the work of the Church went on 
uninterruptedly, with the united assistance 
of some of the College and Seminary 
teachers who are ordained ministers, other 
Christian teachers, laymen, and devoted 
women workers. Especially noteworthy 
has been the work of the Rev. Ko Demura, 
who became acting pastor for two years, 
and was followed by the Rev. Kozo Akiho, 
who still continues to do the larger share 
of the preaching. Both of these men are 
graduates of our Academy and College 
Courses (the latter of the Seminary, too), 
have had pastorates elsewhere, are good 
preachers and teachers, and true shep- 
herds. Both are men of fine personality 
and consecration, and the long illness of 
Mr. Akaishi opened the way for each to 
do a greater work than might otherwise 
have been the case. It is one of the chief 
joys of those interested in North Japan 
College and Seminary that her sons are 
doing so much to advance the work of the 
Church, and to hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom. 


Sendai, Japan. 


sider his announced decision as final, and 
are continuing their entreaties, but we feel 
assured now that he is likely to remain 
at Catawba, both on account of his love 
for the College and the renewed interest 
of the people of Salisbury and North Caro- 
lina, as well as that of prominent leaders 
of the Church. It is an occasion which 
should rally all the friends of Catawba to 
“stand by” with deepening loyalty and 
practical support. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Arthur Fretz from Union City, Ind., 
to 922 North Sixth St., Reading, Pa. 


Readers of the special Christian Educa- 
tion and Young People’s Day Number of 
the “Messenger” and “The Christian 
World” will be interested to note that 
Kenneth W. Stoyer, who was awarded 
second prize for his paper, “The St. John’s 
Plan” in “The Best Thing We Did This 


Year” contest, is a Junior at Thiel College, — 


Greenville, Pa., and a student for the min- 


e 
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THE REV. W. ALBERT GONSER 


Another veteran pastor was claim- 
ed by death on Jan. 31, the Rey. 
Wm. Albert Gonser, pastor of Grace 
Church, Mt. Carmel, Pa. Brother 
Gonser, who had served pastorates 
at West Salem and East Canton, O., 
and Myerstown and Mt. Carmel, Pa., 
was for the past 32 years in charge 
of the work at Mt. Carmel, also sup- 
plying at Excelsior, Pa. He was 
aged 74 years, 8 mos., 8 days. The 
funeral was conducted on Feb. 5 in 
Grace Church. A fuller account of 
his life and labors will appear later. 


MRS. AMBROSE M. SCHMIDT 


The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose M. Schmidt will be dis- 
tressed to learn that, after an illness 
of three months, Mrs. Schmidt passed 
away at the Barrington, N. J., Hos- 
pital, February.10, 1930, at 7 A. M. 
Services were held at the Funeral 
Home of Sechler & Maguire, Broad 
and Norris Streets, Phila., Tuesday, 
Feb. 11, at 8 P. M., and interment 
was made at Hanover, Pa., Wednes- 

‘day, at 3 P. M. It had been hoped 
that removal to the seashore would 
improve Mrs. Schmidt’s condition, 
but because of a heart attack it was 
found impossible to proceed further 
than Barrington, which is only a 
short distance from Camden. Our 
hearts go out in tenderest sympathy 
to our bereaved brother, who has lost 
so faithful and noble a companion, 


istry of the Reformed Church. It is en- 
couraging to note that the Church can 
look forward to the future leadership of 
such a capable young man. 


Rey. Arthur Fretz, who is now located 
at 922 N. 6th St., Reading, Pa., having 
left Union City, Ind., is available for any 
supply work. 

Rey. and Mrs. Edward Rutledge Cook, 
of Boehm’s Church, have announced the 
arrival of Miss Mabel Anna on Jan. 9. 
The “Messenger” extends good wishes. 


Rev. E. Roy Corman, of First Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., has been elected pastor of 
Trinity Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to suc- 
ceed Dr. Harry Nelson Bassler. 


In Calvary Church, Turtle Creek, Pa., 
Rev. John A. Yount, pastor, the walls of 
the Church and Sunday School room are 
being repaired and beautifully redecorated 
at the expense of the Trinity Bible Class. 
Communion was celebrated Jan, 19. 


St. Mark’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rev. J. Grant Walter, pastor, held its An- 
nual Meeting Jan. 15. Holy Communion 
was observed Jan. 19. The Church bulle- 
tin, “The Gleaner”, is beginning the 13th 
successful year of its publication. 


The many friends of Rev. and Mrs. 
Dobbs F. Ehlman of our Japan Mission 
will -be glad to know that Mrs. Ehlman 
is steadily showing signs of improvement. 
The baby girl, born a month ago, is being 
cared for by her sister, Mrs. Oliver K. 
Maurer, of Red Lion, Pa. 

Dr. and Mrs. David B. Schneder, of our 
Japan Mission, are on their way to the 
Pacifie Coast. They will sail for Yokohama 
on the S. S. “Tenyo Maru”, from San 
‘Francisco on Washington’s Birthday. Let- 
ters addressed in care of the steamer will 
be delivered to him. 


Rev. Robert O’Boyle, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, this city, announced to 
the congregation at the close of the Holy 
Communion service on Feb. 2nd, that the 
effort to raise the full quota for the Board 
of Ministerial Relief was successful. Eld- 
ers Bruce Metzger, Esq., and Dr. Walter 
Noble made brief addresses. 


We are glad to acknowledge receipt of 
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$5.00 from the C. E, Society of Jerus- 
alem Church, New Phila, O., Rev. H. N. 
Smith, pastor, for Miss Wolte’s salary at 
Bowling Green Academy. Who will be 
the next to remember this splendid work? 

Rev. Henry Halter of Glassboro, N. J., 
regularly after Foreign Mission Day brings 
a check to the office of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, This year the amount 
is $10.50. It is a small congregation, but 
pastor and people do what they can and 
tind joy in observing the festival days of 
the Church. 

The Ministerial Association of Reform- 
ed Churches of Philadelphia and vicinity 
is planning to hold a memorial service to 
Rev. James M. §. Isenberg, D.D., on 
Monday evening, March 3. This service 
is to be held in ‘frinity Church, Broad and 
Venango Streets. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry Nelson Bassler, and 
Elder and Mrs. 8. L. Smith, of ‘lrimity 
Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., have started on 
an automobile trip to Hiorida. ‘they ex- 
pect to return in about 3 weeks. 

Rev. George 8S. Womer, D.D., a minister 
of the M. HK. Church, writes the following: 
“The best tract 1 have tound on Pentecost 
is “Ihe Hirst Christian Pentecost’ by Dr. 
Rufus C. Zartman. I would like to have 
about 250 of those to distribute to the 
families of my own Church and to the 
pastors of other Churches of this district.” 


A Community Standard Leadership 
Training School for Lewisburg and vicin- 
ity is being held in the Methodist Church, 
Jan, 14-Heb. 18, meeting each Tuesday 
evening. Mr. T. G. Lewis is serving as 
Dean. Rev. H. H. Rupp, of St. John’s 
Church is chairman and one of the in- 
structors, 

The first Foreign Mission Day offering 
received by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions came from Christ Sunday School of 
Martinsburg, W. Va., amounting to $73.12. 
This is a congregation that always pays 
its Apportionment in full, and never tails 
in observing the special days of the 
Boards. Rev. Dr. Aaron M. Gluck is the 
faithful pastor. 

First Church, Greensboro, N. C., Rev. 
H. A. Fesperman, pastor, received 34 new 
members Heb. 2. ‘these additions came as 
a result of a city-wide visitation evangel- 
istic campaign directed by Dr. Guy Black, 
of Greencastle, Ind. The January 8. 8. 
average attendance was 325. The average 
for 1929 was 333, the highest of any year 
in the history of the Church. 

Rev. F. H. Fisher, D.D., of Calvary 
Church, 29th and Lehigh, Phila., Pa., has 
arranged a series of Thursday evening 
services in Lent, at which the speakers will 
be Revs. A. R. Tosh, Paul 8, Leinbach, 
Charles E. Schaeffer, W. F. DeLong, H. K. 
Heebner, C. A. Hauser and George W. 
Waidner. 


Grace Church, this city, observed For- 
eign Mission Day with Dr. Bartholomew 
as the speaker at the morning service. He 
spoke of the promises of God and the 
prospects in Kingdom extension. Special 
stress was laid on the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit in the work of Missions. 
So long as our pastors and people will be 
loyal to the Great Commission, joy and 
peace will possess their souls. 


The writing of Stewardship Essays is 
being used as a working project for mem- 
bers of catechetical classes by a number 
of pastors throughout the Reformed 
Church. The Stewardship Department, 
316 Schaff Building, Philadelphia, will 
gladly furnish free packets of material 
for each member of classes that are en- 
tering the Stewardship Essay and Poster 
Contest. 4 


In the Mt. Pleasant Charge, Frederick, 
Md., Rev. Geo. K. Ely, pastor, the Church 
Schools rendered two pageants respectively 
at Mt. Pleasant and Grace Trinity. By 
using the Christmas stocking the offerings 
for the orphans were doubled. The pastor 
and family, as formerly, were remembered 


with many gifts—among them a check, 
and a gift from a former parishioner, also 
a sixteen pound goose—aggregating $150, 
Apportionment paid in full. 

_ The popular sacred song entitled “Liv- 
ing for Jesus,” written by C. Harold Low- 
den, has had so large a sale that the 700th 
thousand has been printed. Mr. Low- 
den, who is now located at 20th and Cherry 
Sts., Phila., has recently written two other 
sacred songs, which promise to be unusu- 
ally successful. One is entitled “Walking 
with Jesus,” and is a companion song to 
“Living for Jesus.” The other is entitled 
“My Belief.” The songs can be secured 
at 20¢ a dozen or $1 per 100. 

St. Mark’s, Easton, Pa., Dr. A. S. Meck, 
pastor, received 77 new members during 
1929, contributed $24,340 in cash for all 
purposes. Dr. Meck baptized 54, married 
32 couples, conducted 82 funerals, 20 of 
whom were members of the congregation. 
340 men attended the Men’s Club Feb. 3. 
Average attendance of the Men’s Club 
during 1929 was 202 men per monthly meet- 
ing. All benevolences met in full. This 
is an inspiring record. 

Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. 
L. G. Beers, pastor, observed Holy Com- 
munion Jan, 12. Loyalty Sunday will be 
observed Feb. 23. Foreign Mission Day 
was observed. The Christmas offering for 
the orphans was $84, in addition to many 
gifts. The annual Congregational Meet- 
ing was held Jan. 1. The following were 
elected: elders, John F. Wieder and Wil- 
liam Kern; deacons, Robert W. Rems, 
Morris Christman and Henry P. Strauss. 

Rey. A. 8. Kresge writes that he and his 
wife have been spending some time in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York, and they 
read the “Messenger” with rare interest 
and delight. It has been a pleasure to 
meet the ministers and -people of that re- 
gion. On Feb. 2, Mr. Kresge had the honor 
of preaching morning and evening in the 
First Reformed (Dutch) Church, in Cats- 
kill, of which the Rev. Jacob Van Ess is 
the beloved pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Kresge 
expect to return home in March. 

Grace Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
H. H. Ranck, pastor, celebrated Holy 
Communion Jan. 12. It was a joy to the 
pastor to return to the Church for this 
service, after 2 months’ disability occa- 
sioned by a serious operation on his eyes. 
The Pastor’s Class was organized Jan. 10. 
The pastor and his family received numer- 
ous expressions and tokens of sympathy 
during the pastor’s illness, and especially 
over the holiday season. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


TROY, N. Y. and 
220 Broadway, N. Y. City 


<= BELLS 


Church Decorator, - Fresco-Painting and Decorating 


MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER = Lebanon, Pa. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 
HEndorsed by the most eminent organists. 
Lead all makes for church, school and audi- 
torium use. Every organ a special creation 
for a particular use and guaranteed the high- 
est grade. Booklets and _ specifications on 
request. 

M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Offices 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Special References: Organs in over three 
hundred Reformed Churches, 
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| McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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NOTICH—Congregations and individ- 
uals interested in our Student Work in 
Philadelphia, and planning to support it, 
are requested to do so at once. The An- 
nual Maintenance Campaign is now in 
progress. Our quota of the combined bud- 
get is $3,900. The Philadelphia Churches 
are again doing finely, but will need about 
$1,500 to complete the task. Please re- 
member that this work is primarily for 
the out-of-town students and then forward 
your contribution or pledge at once, to 
Mr. Harry E. Paisley, 1928 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, or to Rev. Harold B. Kersch- 
ner, 3601 Locust St., Philadelphia. 


Mary E. Gerhard sends on from Sendai, 
Japan, her thanks for the book, “Neighbor 
India,” received as the prize in the “Mes- 
senger’s”’ Book Contest. She says she ex- 
pects pleasure in reading it on the steamer 
on her homeward voyage by way of India 
this spring, and adds: “I wish to take this 
opportunity also to express my sincere 
thanks for your kindness in sending our 
much-prized Church paper, week by week. 
It is a loved and valued friend and keeps 
me in close touch with the doings of home 
Churches and events and movements of 
international and interdenominational im- 
portance. It is a constant joy and inspira- 
tion.” 

Dr. Allan S. Meck is beginning his 9th 
year as a speaker at the Booster Club of 
the Easton Y. M. C. A., meeting every Mon- 
day evening. This is an exclusive club 
for men and has an average attendance of 
80 to 90 men. He delivered 124 religious 
addresses before this club. The series be- 
ginning Monday night has the following 
subjects: “What Is Vital in Religion?” 
“The Great Virginian and the Great Ken- 
tuckian,” “Are the Unconverted Doomed 
at Death?” “The World’s Greatest Heroes 
—the Common People,” “Why So Many 
Denominations?” “The Gods of Your 
Choice,” “The Man Who Is Too Busy,” 
“Religious Quitters,” ‘Take Your Bearing 
While the Light Shines,” and “Facts for 
Failing Faith.” 

First Church, Berwick, Pa., Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, pastor, is holding a Loyalty 
Crusade over a period of 8 weeks. Jan. 
12 was Roll Call Sunday; Jan. 19, Family 
Day; Jan. 26, Visitors Day; Feb. 2, Ste- 
wardship Day, with Dr. J. G. Rupp giving 
an illustrated lecture; Feb. 16 will be 
Civie Day, with Rev. H. J. Baker, pastor 
of First Baptist Church, and the First 
Baptist choir as the guests at the evening 
service. Feb. 23 will be Day of Decision 
and Appeal; in the evening Attorney J. 
Roland Follmer, Chief Burgess of Ber- 
wick, will make the address. March 2 
will be New Member’s Day. The Church 
goal has been set for 17 new members; 
and the Church School is aiming for a 
membership of 313.. 


In the Corinth Boulevard Church, Day- 
ton, O., Rev. Ben M. Herbster, pastor, dur- 
ing 1929 the Church membership increased 
from 37 to 85; the S. 8. enrollment from 
118 to 202. The average attendance for 
the last part of the year was 115. Re- 
ceived for current expenses and benevol- 
ence, $1,400. Apportionment was paid in 
full, and all current bills were paid. A 
G. M. G. was organized by Miss Hause 
and is under the direction of Mrs. Herb- 
ster. A D. V. B. S. was conducted with 
an enrollment of 67 and an average at- 
tendance of 56. Evangelistic services re- 
sulted in an Easter ingathering of 18. The 
Young People’s Society has been doing 
fine work. This Church is a new mission 
of the Home Board, and is to be com- 
mended for its fine achievements. 


Emanuel Church, Lansford, Pa., Rev. 
Howard Schley Fox, pastor, has enjoyed a 
very splendid fall and Christmas season. 
The senior snd junior choirs of the 
Church rendered a musical service of merit 
on the evening of Dee, 15. The children’s 
Christmas program was given Dec. 22, 
while the Young People’s pageant, “The 
Light of the World,” was rendered Christ- 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
VACANCY AND SUPPLY OF 
EASTERN SYNOD 


The vacancies are as follows: 


West Susquehanna Classis: Buffalo Val- 
ley Charge, Franklin Cook, chairman, 
Vicksburg, Pa. Nittany Valley Charge, 
T. C. Kryder, chairman, Mill Hall, Pa. 
Boalsburg Charge, H. M. MHosterman, 
chairman, Boalsburg, Pa. 

Goshenhoppen Classis: Schwenksville, 
Limerick Charge, F. H. Beltz, chairman, 
Schwenksville, Pa. (This charge nomi- 
nated a student recently.) 

Wyoming Classis: Wapwallopen Charge, 
Leo Peters, chairman, Wapwallopen, Pa. 
Dushore-Overton Charge, Addison Yonkin, 
chairman, Dushore, Pa. Fayette, N. Y., 
a ot R. W. Ritter, chairman, Fayette, 


East Pennsylvania Classis: First Church, 
Easton, Harry Vanatta, chairman, 8S. 6th 
St., Easton, Pa. First Church, East 
Mauch Chunk, F. C. Rinker, chairman, E. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Lehigh Classis: Zion’s Church, Lehigh 
Charge, R. F. Hausman, chairman, Albur- 
tis, Pa. Frieden’s Charge, Edwin Kress- 
ler, chairman, Chapman’s, Pa. St. John’s 
Church, Kutztown, Pa., George D. Frey, 
chairman, Kutztown, Pa. Lenhartsville 
Charge, George J. Chappell, chairman, 
R. F. D. 2, Hamburg, Pa. 

Schuylkill Classis: Christ Church, Frie- 
den’s Charge, James E. Greenawalt, chair- 
man, McKeansburg, Pa. 


Joseph 8S. Peters, D. D., Chairman, 
127 S. 15th St., Allentown, Pa. 


= 


mas evening. At the annual congrega- 
tional meeting held Jan. 19, the reports 
showed progress. The amount of $1,600 
was paid on the pipe organ by the Church 
School, this being 9 months after the organ 
was installed. Four new members were 
received at the January communion. Dr, 
J. W. Meminger addressed the congrega- 
tion Feb. 2 on the work of the Board of 
Ministerial Relief. 


A small party for travel in Europe dur- 
ing this coming summer is being organized 
by Rev. Harold B. Kerschner, of First 
Church, Phila. The itinerary, covering 63 
days, is especially designed for “first 
timers,” and will take the members of the 
party into Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France and England. 
Arrangements have been made to attend 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau and 
the music festival at Munich. Visits are 
also being arranged to places of interest 
sacred to members of the Reformed 
Church, such as Zurich, Heidelberg, and 
our memorial Church at Chateau Thierry. 
Mr. Kerschner will be pleased to communi- 
cate with members of the Reformed Church 
who may be contemplating a tour of Hu- 
rope during this coming summer, 


In addition to being one of the Classes 
that paid more than 70 per cent of its 
Apportionments for Missions in the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1929, “nine churches in 
Southwest Ohio Classis paid 8-12th of their 
Apportionments, or 114 per cent, one of 
these paying 117 per cent and other 121 
per cent. Hight more congregations paid 
100 per cent, making a total of 17 which 
paid 100 per cent or more. None are rich 
congregations, but all are average or less 
in money matters, one of the Churches 
paying 100 per cent being the newest mis- 
sion in the. Classis. Another, in a real 
Home Mission field of tenement and fac- 
tory neighborhood, paid 8-12th, or 114 per 
cent of its Apportionment.” Rey. Arthur 
P. Schnatz, pastor of First Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is the chairman of the Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship Committee of 
Southwest Ohio Classis. 


Heidelberg Church, Marion, Pa., Rev. J. 


C. Sanders, pastor, has paid one-fifth of its 


quota to the Ministerial Sustentation Fund 
and is planning to pay the entire amount. 
This congregation had the privilege of lis- 
tening to Dr. R. C. Zartman in a week of 
special services in November, 275 mem- 
bers and friends communed in the two 
Churches at the winter communions, The 
pastor and his Lutheran colleague conduct- 
ed two weeks of special services at the 
Grindstone Hill Church in January with 
splendid attendances and fine interest. They 
were assisted by Drs. I. W. Hendricks and 
Henry Anstadt and Rey. J. W. Yohe. The 
financial reports of the two Churches for 
1929 show a total balance in the Church 
and §8. 8. treasuries of $833.85. Both 
Churches paid the 7/12ths of the Appor- 
tionment due Dee. 31, 1929. 


In connection with the quarter of a cen- 
tury pastorate of Rev. George G. Green- 
awald, in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Boyertown, Pa., announcement of 
which was made in last week’s “Messen- 
ger,” it was stated that the enrollment of 
the Sunday School has grown from 190 
to an average attendance during the past 
year of 743. Enrollment has increased 
from 363 to 1,084, and the missionary of- 
ferings of the School, from $147 to more 
than $500. Rev. Mr. Greenawald, who 
served Churches in Sellersville and Millers- 
burg, Pa., before coming to Boyertown, 
announced that in the 25 years. of his 
present pastorate he has officiated at 1,- 
316 baptisms, 378 marriages and 714 fun- 
erals. During this period he has received 
320 new members by letter and 817 by 
confirmation. Hundreds of those confirmed 
by him were present at the anniversary 
services on Feb. 2. 

The fall and winter work of St. Paul’s 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., Rev. Earl G. 
Kline, pastor, has been moving along very 
successfully. On Dec. 9, the County Lead- 
ership School was brought to a close. The 
leader of this school was Dr. Geo. F, 
Dunkelberger, dean of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity and also vice-president of St. Paul’s 
Consistory. Among the teachers of this 
school were Rey. and Mrs. Kline and Rey. 
W. S. Gerhard, of Freeburg, Pa. The en- 
rollment of the school was approximately 
100, a majority of whom were from Re- 
formed congregations. The Christmas sea- 
son was appropriately observed in St. 
Paul’s Church. On the morning of Dee. 
22 the Primary and Junior Depts. rendered 
their programs and in the evening the 
Junior Choir, under the leadership of the 
pastor’s wife, rendered a very excellent 
program entitled, “The Bethlehem Way,” 
a story cantata. The congregation closed 
the year very successfully. All current 
obligations were met in full with substan- 
tial balances in all departments. The pas- 
tor was granted an increase in salary. 

Trinity Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Purd 
E. Deitz, pastor, during February is cele- 
brating the dedication of its transformed 
edifice. On Feb. 16 dedication will be 
made and new members received; Feb. 23, 
Holy Communion; services will be held 
Feb. 19, 20, 25 and 26, in the evenings. 
On Mar. 2 the chimes and organ will be 
dedicated. On the evening of Feb. 2 the 
address was made by Mrs. Catharine Mil- 
ler Bahm. Feb. 9 Rev. Dobbs F. Ehlman 
was the guest speaker. On Feb. :10 the 


‘Beginners’ Dept. gave a “Valentine Re- 


view.” On the afternoon of Jan. 19 Rev. 
Arthur ©. James brought the message. 
Mr. Frederic George was the soloist. Dr. 
Harry Burton Boyd brought the address 
on the afternoon of Jan. 12. Mr. William 
E. Young was the tenor soloist. Miss 
Evelyn M. Glazier was the soprano solo- 
ist Jan. 5 at the afternoon S. 8. service. 
Trinity co-operated with 8 Tioga Churches 
in observing the Week of Prayer. ot 
portionment, $4,652, was paid in full. In 
the Chureh School, the average attendance — 
for January was 732, offering, total, $543.-_ 
84 in February, the average attendance 
was 813, total offering, $734.08. The 
Christmas offering of the Church School 
for the orphans was $1,519.48. , a 
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Rey. Allan S, Meck, D.D., of St. Mark’s, 
Easton, Pa., conducted a preaching-mission 
in Dallastown, Pa., under the auspices of 
the United Brethren, Lutheran, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Churches of the town, 
Jan, 20 to 31. More than 10,000 people 
attended 13 preaching services. Four of 
the hours of worship were attended by 
more than 1,000 people, while two services 
were attended by 1,200 worshippers. The 
four Churches have a membership of 1,100. 
Dallastown has a population of 2,500. Rev. 
Charles Rupp is the pastor of the Reformed 
Chureh, The services were held in the 
United Brethren Church. The union effort 
brought together the largest congregations 
in the history of the town in spite of the 
zero weather reported every morning of 
the first week. Only one service was at- 
tended by less than 750 people. The loose 
change offerings amounted to $600, though 
at no time during the series was money 
stressed. The primary object of the serv- 
ices was to enlist Christians in lay evan- 
gelism until Pentecost. Some 20 people 
accepted Christ for the first time and 
seores of people signed up as lay evangel- 
ists, helping the ministers to solicit folks 
for Christ and the Church. Folks worship 
now as always. Dr. Meck brought the 
following pulpit themes: “Encouraging 
One Another,” “Disciple Winners,” “How 
May I Become and Remain a Christian?” 
“Why It Is Impossible to be an Infidel,” 
“Our American Youth,’ “Your Seat in 
God’s House,” “If I Were Sixteen Again,” 
“My Candidate for America,’ “The Empty 
Victory of the Grave,” “Jesus and the 
Home,” “Is Jesus the Savior of Mankind 
or Must We Look for Another?” “In 
Praise of-the Church,” and “Face to Face 
with Christ.” 

Miamisburg, Ohio, First, Dr. Geo. Long- 
aker. The old year closed wonderfully and 
the new one began most promisingly. Our 
9 college students helped to add cheer to 
the holiday season, Christmas was differ- 
ent entirely. Dec. 22 was White Gift Sun- 
day: $89.50 and $15 worth of toys going 
to the Ft. Wayne Home; $34.50, plus a 
box of $50 worth of gifts to Nazareth, 
Crescent, N. C.; $47.50 to the Home for the 
Aged; $25 for Ministerial Sustentation; 
and $21 for local relief, besides a number 
of baskets of provisions. Separate parties 
were given the Beginners, Primaries and 
Juniors of the Bible School. The Chorus 
Choir rendered the cantata, “The Song and 
the Star,” very effectively. A pageant, 
“The Star of Hope,’ was presented on 
Christmas Eve. The unique programs and 
decorations brought favorable comment, 
The attendance at the Jan. 5 communion 
surprised all, as over 50 per cent of the 
members communed, The congregation 
joined the United Brethren and Methodists 
in a Union Week of Prayer, with excellent 
results, despite unfavorable weather. The 
average response at the midweek service 
is 53. A purse of $110 and many addi- 
tional gifts found their way to the par- 
sonage. The pastor was sent to the con- 
vention at Columbus, O., Jan. 20-25, The 
three congregations named are uniting in 
Sunday evening services from now until 
Easter. The Young People will follow the 
Youth Program, provided by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. The 
ministers will assume their turns in the 
pulpit and, two weeks prior to Easter, 
evangelistic meetings will be held by them. 
A large chorus is aiding greatly in this 
Christian Unity effort for the spiritual 
welfare of the community. Since the open- 
ing of the present pastorate, Oct. 1, 1929, 
271 different homes have been visited and 
389 calls made. It is still true that a 
home-going pastor makes a Church-going 
people. 

Beginning Feb. 16, a series of 3 Sundays 
and 4 weekday nights will be devoted to 
services dedicating the rebuilt Trinity Re- 
formed Church at Broad and Venango Sts., 
Phila., Rev. Purd E. Deitz, pastor. The 
general dedicatory service will be on the 
first Sunday morning, when a class of new 


members will be received, and the building 
formally turned over to the congregation. 
Dr. J. W. Meminger, of the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, is to deliver the sermon 
on this occasion. A great mass meeting 
is to be held in the evening, to be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Albert W. Beaven, president 
of the Rochester-Colgate Divinity School, 
of Rochester, N. Y. Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 19, is to be known as “Christian Edu- 
cation Night” and in connection with the 
special dedication of the Church School 
equipment, Dr. Henry E. Tralle, of New 
York City, who was the consulting expert 
in planning the school rooms, will deliver 
an address. The next evening is “Denomi- 
national Night,” when Dr. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach, editor of the “Reformed Church 
Messenger,” will speak, Thursday, Feb. 20. 
At the conclusion of this service a pre- 
paratory service will be held for the Holy 
Communion to be administered both morn- 
ing and evening, Feb. 23. The evening 
service on the 28rd will be a sort of “Fam- 
ily Night,” with special invitations to 
former members. The services continue on 
Tuesday night, Feb. 25, when Emory L. 
Coblentz, Esq., of Frederick, Md., delivers 
an address at a “Community Night” serv- 
ice to which neighboring Churches are in- 
vited. On Wednesday evening, Feb. 26, 
the social hall will be dedicated and a 
special “Young People’s Night” observed, 
with Rev. Frank Getty, director of Young 
People’s Work of the Presbyterian Church, 
as the speaker. The services will be con- 
cluded on Sunday, March 2, with the dedi- 
cation of the carillon at the morning serv- 
ice and the organ at the evening service. 
Guest preachers for these occasions will be 
Prof. Halford E. Luccock, D.D., of the 
Yale Divinity School, and Prof. Oscar 
Buck, of Drew Theological Seminary. 
Grace Church, Duquesne, Pa., Rev. Al- 
fred J. Herman, pastor, has had a busy 
time during the fall and winter seasons. 
During October, the auditorium and Sun- 
day School rooms were beautifully deco- 
rated and new carpet laid in the Church 
auditorium. The Mrs. Herman Bible Class, 
of which Mrs. W. Clyde Kemerer is the 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The annual “Seminar in Mexico” holds 
its fifth session in Mexico City July 5-25. 
The Seminar affords an opportunity to a 
group of representative citizens of the 
United States to study the life and culture 
of the Mexican people. During the past 
four years it has been attended by edu- 
cators, journalists, clergymen (Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic), lawyers and busi- 
ness men. The program includes lectures 
by the leaders of Mexican life, educational, 
artistic, governmental. Controversial ques- 
tions are presented by spokesmen for op- 
posing views. The Seminar is planned as 
an objective study of the moving forces 
in Mexico, and is committed to no creedal, 
economic or political point of view. The 
critical discussion centers in the round- 
table groups which will be led this year 
by Prof. J. Fred Rippy, of Duke; Prof. 
Chester Lloyd Jones, of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Carleton Beals, of Mexico; Dr. Ernest 
Gruening, of Portland; Dr. John A. Lapp, 
of Marquette; and Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, of 
“The Survey.” 

The members of the Seminar are given 
the opportunity to visit typical schools, 
villages, and archeological monuments, 
Trips to outlying sections of Mexico are 
arranged for those who can remain for an 
additional week or two. The Seminar is a 
co-operative, non-profit undertaking. We 
will be glad to hear from men and women 


-who are interested in international rela- 


tions, and whose professional or business 
connections give them an opportunity to 
influence publie opinion. 

—Hubert C. Herring. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, . 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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president, and Mrs, Alfred J. Herman, the 
teacher, furnished a room to the right of 
the pulpit to be used as a ladies’ parlor. 
On Sunday evening, Noy. 17, the annual 
S. 8. Convention of the 45th District of 
Allegheny County met in Grace Church, 
with the Rev. J. Kirkwood Craig, secre- 
tary of the Allegheny County 8. 8S. Asso- 
ciation, as speaker. The annual Thanks- 
giving services of all the Protestant 
Churches of Duquesne were also held in 
Grace Church. On Sunday evening, Nov. 
24, the local W. M. S., G. M. G. and M. B. 
held their Thank Offering services. Home 
Mission Day and Ministerial Relief Day 
were also celebrated and the beautiful 
services, prepared by the Boards, were 
used. On Sunday evening, Dec. 15, the 
members of Grace Church cordially greet- 
ed Dr. Wm. DeLong, who preached most 
ably to them. The Christmas program 
was rendered on Sunday evening, Dec, 22, 
before a very large audience. Each dept. 
of the S. S. was represented on the most 
inspiring and educational program. Holy 
Communion was celebrated Jan. 19. It was 
one of the largest mid-winter communions 
in the history of the Church, Grace 
Church participated with the other denomi- 
nations of Duquesne in the Union Week 
of Prayer Services, and in the Visitation 
Evangelistic Campaign which was so suc- 
cessfully conducted in the city during 
January, On Friday evening, Jan. 31, the 
G. M. G., under the direction of Miss Hazel 
Carter, president, and Mrs. Alfred J. Her- 
man, counselor, had a “Covered Dish” din- 
ner as one of their Young People’s Week 
activities. These young people will also 
have part in the Foreign Missionary serv- 
ice to be held on Sunday evening, Feb. 9. 
The Junior Choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Paul Kraft, will sing. This choir made 
its first appearance at the Christmas serv- 
ice and was a delight to the audience, 


In St. Paul’s Church, Waynesboro, Pa., 
Victor H. Jones, B.D., pastor, the activi- 
ties have gone on apace during the fall 
and winter. Rally Day was observed Sept. 
15. Harvest Home services were held on 
Sept. 29 with the elders of the congrega- 
tion in charge of the decorations, which 
consisted of fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
together with a bountiful supply of can- 
ned edibles which were later taken to the 
Hoffman Orphanage. Communion on Oct. 
13 was very well attended. The W. M. 8. 
Thank Offering service was observed by 
the use of the pageant entitled “Give 
Thanks Unto the Lord,” in charge of the 
Thank Offering secretary, Mrs. A. Stover 
Fitz, assisted by Mrs. Nevin Fisher. Of- 
fering, $87. The Christmas season was 
fittingly observed on the morning of Dec. 
22, which was especially well rendered and 
reflected the careful training of Misses 
Virginia Bonebrake, Ruth Huntsberry, and 
Helen Heefner, Mrs. Ivan Sheffler, and 
Mrs. Victor H. Jones. The pastor gave an 
abbreviated version of the “Story of the 
Other Wise Man.” The Junior Choir, un- 
der the direction of Chorister A. G. Thom- 
as, made their first public appearance dur- 
ing the program. In the evening, 50 mem- 
bers of the Junior and Adult Departments 
in a very effective way, rendered a page- 
ant entitled “The Star,” under the direc- 
tion of Miss Sue Sanders, Mrs. W. H. Gel- 
bach, and Mrs. C. E. Besore. The Church 
tower was illuminated with a large star 
and festoons of colored lights which were 
particularly appropriate in view of the 
title of the pageant. The lighting effects 
were the result of the work of Mr. Carl 
Besore and Mr. Ivan Sheffler. Mr. Ray- 
mond Reachard was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the decorations and 
scenery. Offerings for the orphans, $75. 
The pastor and his household were kindly 
remembered through the gifts of individ- 
uals and a liberal purse from the congre- 
gation. The §S. 8. children were remem- 
bered with the usual gift of candy and 
oranges. At the last regular meeting of 
the Consistory it was decided to publish 
a congregational paper, which as_ the 
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name, “The St. Paul’s Quarterly” indicates, 
will be issued 4 times a year, just before 
each communion. The first number of 
this publication has just made its appear- 
ance and has been mailed to every home, 
The compiling of the paper is in the hands 
of the pastor and the distribution, which 
is by mail, is in charge of Mr. A. F. 
Rohrer. The 7/12ths of the Apportion- 
ment was paid in full Dee. 31, as were all 
the other expenses, a fact which is reason 
for thankfulness on the part of all. Har- 
baugh Church made gifts to the Orphans’ 
Home in the form of a liberal donation of 
canned goods at Harvest Home, and al- 
though the S. 8. organization is not strong, 
an offering of almost $15 was made at 
Christmas time. 


MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


With the record of the first term writ- 
ten, Massanutten Academy is moving ahead 
in its usual pace of progress, Each year 
seems to add strength and promise to this 
institution, aside from the taking on of 
material assets. 

With a full enrollment the term has been 
an interesting one. In athletics the boys 
have shone brilliantly, winning 2nd place 
in the state in football, by decree of the 
sporting editors, and in the opinion of 
others, deserving of Ist place. : 

Now that the basketball season is on, 
the varsity is sweeping everything before 
it, having to date defeated five of the best 
prep schools of the state, plus a number 
of semi-professional teams, The team will 
doubtless carry off honors at the tourna- 
ment that will be held at Washington and 
Lee University in March. 

The swimming team is young in prac- 
tice, but is developing this sport under 
the new auspices with a spirit that prom- 
ises well. Due to the needs of the situa- 
tion, Massanutten put on a second coach 
this year, and the two are busy directing 
the boys in all forms of _ sport. 
Massanutten’s aim is to get every 
boy into the game, for health’s and 
fun’s sake. The two coaches are former 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Text: James 2:23, “And Abraham believ- 
ed God, and it was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness.” 


As Abraham, the patriarch, was a man 
of faith, so was Abraham Lincoln, whose 
121st birthday anniversary we celebrated 
yesterday, a man of faith in God, and it 
was reckoned unto him for righteousness. 

A great many books have been written 
about Abraham Lincoln, and he has been 
growing in the estimation of the people 
of the whole civilized world. He was 
doubtless chosen of God for the great work 
he accomplished, and only his faith in God 
was able to carry him through the great 
struggles through which he passed. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the Lincoln family during their residence 
in Kentucky, where Abraham was born on 
the 12th of February, 1809, and in Indiana 
and Illinois, which were then frontier sec- 
tions in the onward movement of settle- 
ment and civilization. toward the great 
west, missed the culture of more thickly 
settled states of the east. The huts in 


Massanutten stars and are as loyal and 
enthusiastic about the work as the head- 
master or anyone else. The spirit at Mas- 
sanutten is one of the big factors that 
strikes the attention of a visitor. 

Literary, academic and social activities 
have been duly emphasized. The big de- 
bate will be held on Jan. 21, when the 
Jefs and Poes will combat for the 25th 
year. The subject this year is whether 
the present trial by jury system should 
be exchanged for trial by judges. The de- 
bate is a colorful affair, and has become 
such a tradition that anyone living in the 
Shenandoah Valley must take his or her 
position, either to be a Poe or a Jeffer- 
sonian. No one but the headmaster dare 
remain neutral, and he has a hard time 
proving his merits. These societies have 
done much in training the boys in the 
science of public speaking. 

In March several interesting programs 
are scheduled. Dr. Henry Francis Wade, 
of Boston, will lecture on “Famous Humor- 
ists”; the Marionettes of N. Y. City will 
give 2 programs, and the Sunday services 
will be conducted by several famous lec- 
turers. 

The trustees met on Feb. 12 and heard 
the annual report, which indicated that 
Massanutten’s greatest need is the new 
dormitory for which Mr, J. Q. Truxall has 
been laboring so effectively. In due time 
it also will ornament the campus. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 


The Educational Committee of Bethany 
held a meeting last week, and they spent 
a few busy hours discussing the welfare 
of the schools and the children. 

There are 27 children attending Womels- 
dorf High School, 17 girls and 10 boys. 
Their marks were thoroughly gone over 
and they found that our children on an 
average are as capable as the majority of 
the other school children. They have all 
passed their mid-year’s examination, some 
quite creditably, while others have not 
done as well, just merely passing. 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 
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which they lived were built in clearings 
made in the great forests. Their food and 
clothing were simple and derived from 
nature. Schools and Churches were rare, 
and there was little opportunity for edu- 
cation and religion. 

One of the greatest blessings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s life was that his mother was 
“a good Christian woman.” She began 
and ended the day in her little home with 
religious services. She read the Bible 
aloud and offered prayer. Her little son, 
whom she often held on her lap, eagerly 
drank in the Bible stories which his mother 
told there, and they had much to do with 
his love for the Bible and the use he made 
of it during his life. 

About three miles from the Lincoln home 
in Kentucky, was a log meeting house at 
Little Mound. Occasionally a preacher 
came to hold services there on Sunday. The 
building had no floor, no glass in the win- 
dows, and logs split in halves served for 
seats. To this meeting house settlers came 
from far and near, parents and children,- 
on foot and on horseback. Abraham and 
his sister went with their parents to the 
meeting house. When he was five years 
old, after returning home from one of these 
services, Abraham mounted a stool and 
preached a sermon of his own, shouting 
like the minister did, and pounding the 
table with his little fist. ° 
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Our schools here at Bethany since they 
have become “public schools,” are getting 
along nicely. There seems to be more in- 
terest and enthusiasm shown both by the 
teachers and the scholars. 

The county superintendent visited the 
schools several times and he seems well 
pleased with our progress. 

Under the supervision of Mrs. C. D. Lein- 
bach our girls have started their sewing 
class for our annual bazaar held on Anni- 
versary Day. They sew every Friday night 
from 7 until 9 o’clock, making all sorts of 
fancy work to be sold on that day. 

If any of our friends have pieces of 
embroidery they have not finished or do 
not eare to finish, send them in and our 
girls will be glad to have them. 


—Mrs. C. H. Kehm. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


Recently a congregational treasurer from 
a rural charge brought to the Home a long 
list of subscribers to the Building and 
Endowment Fund and a liberal check for 
the same fund. Upon being complimented 
on the success of the canvass in their 
Church, he said, “It took us a long time to 
get started. We dreaded the undertaking. 
But we were surprised to find the work of 
making the canvass pleasant. We were 
well received. The people seem to ap- 
prove of this cause and did not hesitate 
to make their subscriptions.” 

That has been a common experience 
throughout the campaign. The members of 
the Church have already shown much sym- 
pathy for their homeless aged and infirm 
and are willing to give them support. 

But apart from all this, the supporters 
of the Home realize that the establish- 
ment of a Synodical Home sufficiently large 
to meet her needs offers protection to any 
member of the Church who may meet with 
misfortune. This is a kind of insurance 
in which every member of the Church may 
participate. 


But Lincoln was not to enjoy the pres- 
ence of his mother long, yet she lived long 
enough to impress him in such a way that 
he said long afterwards, “All that I am and 
all that I hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” When he was nine years old she 
passed away. She knew that her end was 
near and she called her children to her 
side. Placing her feeble hand on little 
Abe’s head she told him to be good and 
kind to his father and sister. And to both 
she said, “Be good to one another,’ ex- 
pressing a hope that they might live, as 
they had been taught by her, to love their 
kindred and worship God.” 

The family had moved to Indiana, and — 
the remains of Nancy Hanks Lincoln were 
laid to rest at Pigeon Creek. She passed " 
away October 5, 1818, when she was only 
35 years of age. No funeral services could 
be held at the time of the burial, bi 
Abraham was determined that they sh 
be held as soon as possible. Among 
preachers who came to the Little Moun 
meeting house in Kentucky, was the 
David Elkin, to whom Abraham to: 
special liking. To this minister, 
a hundred miles away, he wrote 
boyish hand, and asked him to ¢ 
preach his mother’s funeral serm 
bright Sunday morning, in the s 
1819, Rev Mr. Elkin came to p 
solemn duty which was asked 0 
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tice of the funeral services had been sent 
around through all the region, and men, 
women and children gathered from far and 
near. About two hundred persons gath- 
ered around the grave of Abraham’s moth- 
er, as he and his father and sister stood 
sadly and reverently together by its side. 
The ten-year-old boy was deeply impressed 
by the last words that should be said over 
the grave of his mother, and the memor- 
able occasion lingered with him during the 
remainder of his life. 

Dennis Hanks afterward said of Lincoln, 
“But Abe’s kindliness, humor, love of hu- 
manity, hatred of slavery, all came from 
his mother. I am free to say Abe was 
a ‘mother’s boy’.” 

Lincoln had very little schooling, but by 
reading and studying such books as he 
could lay hold of, among which the Bible 
was one of the most important, he laid the 
foundation for an education at which the 
world has marveled ever since. He ac- 
quired the simple and beautiful style for 
which the King James’ version of the 
Bible is noted, and some of his writings 
are displayed today in the universities of 
England as the finest type of English ever 
written. 

Abraham Lincoln never made loud pro- 
fessions of his religion, but he lived his 
faith, and endeavored to translate the 
teachings of the Bible into life and char- 
acter. Any one who reads his life care- 
fully will be struck by the fact that he 
was sustained in the dark and difficult ex- 
Roe of his life by a strong faith in 

od. 

One of his great purposes in life was to 
fulfill a statement which he made as a 
young man when he visited a slave market 
in New Orleans. Turning to his compan- 
ions, he said, “Boys, let’s get away from 
this. If ever I get a chance to hit that 
thing, V’ll hit it hard.” In 1855 he wrote 
to a friend in Kentucky, “Our political 
problem now is, ‘Can we as a nation con- 
tinue together permanently—forever—half 
slave and half free?’ The problem is too 
mighty for me. May God, in His mercy, 
superintend the solution.” 

In accepting his nomination as candidate 
for president of the United States, he said, 
among other things, in his letter of accep- 
tance: “Imploring the assistance of Divine 
Providence, and with due regard to the 
views and feelings of all who were repre- 
sented in the convention, to the rights of 
all the states and territories and people of 
the nation, to the inviolability of the Con- 
stitution, and the perpetual union, har- 
mony and prosperity of all, I am most 
happy to co-operate for the practical suc- 
cess of the principles declared by the 
Convention.” 

Lincoln was familiar with the Bible and 
often quoted it, as is shown by the follow- 
ing little incidents. A man came to him 
complaining of his superior officer, hoping 
to benefit by the discharge of that official. 
Lincoln said, shortly, “Go home and read 
Proverbs 30:10.” The man went and look- 
ed up the reference, finding these words: 
“Accuse not a servant until his master, lest 
he curse thee, and thou be found guilty.” 

At a cabinet meeting once the advisabil- 
ity of putting on greenbacks a legend 
similar to the “In God We Trust’ on the 
silver coins was discussed, and President 
Lincoln was asked what his view was, he 
replied: “If you are going to put a legend 
on the greenback, I would suggest that of 
Peter and John: ‘Silver and gold have I 
none, but such as I have give I thee’.” 
(Acts 3:6.) 

During the Civil War the faith of Abra- 
ham Lincoln was tested to the uttermost, 
but it did not waver. The reply which 
he gave to some of his critics when the 
Confederates sent out the “Merrimac” 
against the Union vessels is typical of his 
attitude during the whole war. One of 
them said to Lincoln, “If she sinks our 
ships, what is to prevent her from coming 
up and sending a shell into this room?” 
He answered: “The Almighty! I expect 


setbacks, defeats; we have had them and 
shall have them. They are common to all 
wars. But I have not the slightest fear 
of any result which shall fatally impair 
our military and naval strength, or give 
other powers a right to interfere in our 
quarrel. The destruction of the capitol 
would do both. I do not fear it. This is 
God’s fight, and He will win it in His own 
good time.” 


“Sedentary work,” said the college lec- 
turer, “tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,’ butted in the smart 
student, “the more one sits the less one 
can stand.” 

“Hxactly,” retorted the lecturer, “and if 
one lies a great deal one’s standing is lost 
completely.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


Richard, age three, is the proud possessor 
of a six-months-old brindle bull dog. The 
pup is quite mischevious, and so is Richard. 

The other day mother found her freshly- 
iced cake in a deplorable condition. Richard 
was hurrying out the door when mother 
halted him with: “Sonny. have you been in 
this cake?” ; 

He looked up innocently, and sweetly 
said: “Mother, it’s that dog again.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM 
LEVON N. ZENIAN 


(A number of “Messenger” readers are 
contributing toward the work of this 
consecrated young Armenian, and we 

believe all will be interested in this 
stimulating letter.) 


The Diocese of Aleppo 


At the Baalbek Convention (Bible Lands 
Sunday School Union Convention) it was 
agreed by the members of the deputation 
and official representatives of the Church 
of Armenia that my first field assignment 
should be the Aleppo diocese, which has 
over 50,000 members of the Church of 
Armenia. In May I came to Aleppo (a 
large and very ancient city) and carried 
on a careful study of the quantity and 
quality of the religious education being 
given to the childhood and youth in the 
home, the day school and in the Church. 
As a result of this survey, the Prelacy 
decided to send an official invitation to the 
graduates of the national schools to attend 
a social and hear my first message. At 
this meeting we challenged the youth to 
enroll in a teacher training class in order 
to be prepared as Sunday School teachers 
for the Sunday Schools to be opened in 
the fall. The volunteers attended the lec- 
tures twice a week, two hours each period. 
During the entire summer this class car- 
ried on its work and now is having its 
examination which includes 20 questions 
on the Church catechism and 16 questions 
on Dr. Weigle’s text book on “The Pupil.” 
Those who pass the examination and are 
found by the committee to be fit to teach 
will be given a teacher’s permit to take 
charge of a class in the Sunday School. 
There are about 30 young men and women 
who will be our first staff in the pioneer 
Sunday Schools in Aleppo. The Council 
of Religious Education has decided to ask 
a pledge from these young people who 
enter into the great business of teaching in 
our Sunday Schools that they will be 
faithful and loyal in their duties. 


On Sundays after the Church service in 
the mornino I have been lecturing to the 
alumni of the national schools. My first 
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THE PASTOR SAYS 


By John Andrew Holmes 
There are faults at which it is bet- 
ter to wink than to stare. 
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course was on religious psychology. Hvery 
Sunday we have had in attendance of 120 
to 140 young people between 16 and 25 
years of age. They are very enthusiastié¢ 
over this work and are now ready to or- 
ganize a young péople’s sociéty with a 
four-fold program. From this group I will 
be able to draw material later for the 
Sunday Schools. Mr. Jaquith, of the Néar 
East Relief, and his associates weré heré 
recently visiting this group on a Sunday 
morning and seemed greatly impressed with 
the work. 

By the special order of the Church aw- 
thorities in the early fall the Council of 
Religious Education for the diocese of 
Aleppo was formed. Two members of the 
committee are priests from each Church; 
three members are devout and Church- 
loving laymen; the secretary is the head 
teacher in the boys’ Armenian high school; 
and the treasurer is a jeweler. His Grace, 
Bishop Ardavazt, is the president, and I 
am the director. This Council will spon- 
sor the cause of religious education in the 
home, in the school and in the Sunday 
School. In the future we hope to form 
similar councils for each diocese, one for 
Lebanon, one for Damascus, one for Anti- 
After the formation of all these 
councils I would like to make provision 
for a convention where a national council 
can be elected for the entire area—Syria 
and Palestine combined. 

The Council has asked me to take charge 
of teaching the two upper classes of the 
two national schools in the city. One 
class is studying a course in ethics, and 
the other a course on the life of Christ. 
I consented to do this, although I now 
feel the weight of this responsibility, as it 
takes almost two full days each week. I 
am very busy and have no secretarial aid 
to assist me in my correspondence. I wish 
at the very beginning there could have 
been made some provision for secretarial 
assistance, as it would mean more efficiency 
and more progress in the work. But by 
taking these two classes we are hoping to 
keep religious education in the week day 
schools, and thus lay a firmer foundation 
for the work of the Sunday School. 


The official opening of the first Sunday 
School of the Church of Armenia in the 
city of Aleppo took place on Sunday, Dec. 
1, 1929, at 11 A. M. The two halls which 
are used for the kindergarten during the 
week were put at our disposal. The school 
board agreed to permit the use of their 
equipment, with the understanding that in 
the near future we purchase our own 
chairs, ete., to be used on Sundays. Unless 
we can have some special appropriation 
for this purpose, I fear we will have great 
difficulty in carrying forward the good 
work which has now been started. On 
preceding Sundays from the three Church 
pulpits in * Aleppo announcements were 
made and sermons were given by his Grace 
the Bishop, as well as by the local priests 
in each Church with reference to the im- 
portance of religious education through the 
Sunday School. The universality of this 
movement was emphasized and. parents 
were advised to send their children to the 
Sunday School for registration. On the 
Sunday preceding the opening of the Sun- 
day School our teachers registered 430 boys 
and girls from 4 to 14 years of age. Sun- 
day the first of December, therefore, prov- 
ed to be a historic day for our movement. 
The first Sunday School of the Church of 
Armenia was indeed a reality. In a square 
hall that ordinarily seats 300 children there 
were over 500 children packed, many 
standing, having no seats. All the teach- 
ers and officers, constituting a force of 
35 persons, were also standing. The chair- 
man of the Council weleomed the boys and 
girls and gave them good advice regarding 
regular attendance, and also upon the im- 
portance of carrying the message they re- 
ceived each Sunday to their homes, thus 
leading other children and adults as well 
to an interest in the Sunday School. I 
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told the story of “Jesus Blessing the Little 
Children.” They all listened with great 
interest. (The editor of the “Messenger” 
knows how attentive boys and girls can 
be in this part of the world.) It was a 
day of great rejoicing for all of us who 
have been holding childhood so near to our 
hearts. Good music was had under the 
leadership of a splendid leader and the 
children were taught to chant the Lord’s 
Prayer. The service lasted more than an 
hour. Some 200 new pupils were registered 
whom we had to send back this time to 
their homes because we had no seats for 
them. Many of them went with a break- 
ing heart because they had not found it 
possible to attend this first Sunday School, 
I will not permit them to stay out, for 
with the help of friends who will find a 
way we must secure special funds to buy 
the necessary equipment. 

We are hoping to send you photographs 
of both our training classes and the Sun- 
day Schools in session in order that you 
may use them for the exhibit at Toronto 
in the International Convention of Reli- 
gious Education. 

—Levon N. Zenian. 

Aleppo, Syria. 


Bird Fancier—“That bird won’t fly. All 
he wants to do is to sit down.” 

Sweet Young Thing—“Oh, it must be one 
of those stool pigeons!” 


Wife—“If I were to die I wonder would 
you remember me for long?” 

Husband—“I think so, dear. The doctor 
says my indigestion is incurable.” 


Willie—“I get a nickel every time I ery.” 

Clarence (proudly)—“I’ve got you beat. 
I get a spanking from my father every time 
I ery, and his time is worth ten dollars an 
hour.” 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


After reading books about Filipino boys 
and girls, and looking carefully and often 
at our picture sheets and maps of the 
Philippines, how much more interesting it 
will be to choose gifts for these new-found 
friends of ours! All our gifts will be new, 
of course, well made, and of good quality. 
And we’d rather send a few first-class 
articles (wouldn’t we?) than many second- 
rate ones. And of course we'll tuck in 
something we’ve made: scrap books or 
posteard albums containing pictures of 
places we’ve seen and enjoyed; pictures, 
too, showing how we dress, and live, and 
Vm sure that many of our boys will 
squeeze in an aeroplane they’ve made! 
And we’ll wrap each gift separately in 
tissue paper and tie it with a gay ribbon, 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


God allows large discounts for 
cash. 


before we find a place for it in the chest. 
Here’s the list from which to choose our 
gifts: writing pad, pencils and pencil box, 
crayons, box of paints, drawing set, trans- 
fer pictures, cardboard villages and zoos, 
ball, games, jumping rope, jacks, mechan- 
ical toys, tiny dolls, top, marbles, whistle, 
compass, magnet, postage stamps for col- 
lection, scrapbook, harmonica, puzzles and 
puzzle pictures, colored beads and threads, 
paper dolls, crochet and knitting needles, 
sewing kit, scissors, tooth brush and paste, 
folding drinking cup, soap models, hand- 
kerchiefs, hair ribbon, small mirror in 
case, small tubes of cold cream, mentho- 
latum, ete., Ivory soap models wrapped in 
wash cloth or towel. “Filling the Treas- 
ure Chest” greetings to all my boys and 
girls who can scarcely wait to share in 
sending more than 50,000 surprises to Fili- 
pino friends. P. 8. Nor shall we forget 
to put a new book inside the Chest, and 
another one on top, for our new-found 
friends learn English in school and are 
very fond of reading. And to make sure 
that we are sending just the right books, 
we'll write to the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City (won’t we?) for the 
list of 300 books for children, prepared 
by Miss Clara Hunt, a famous Brooklyn 
librarian who knows and understands chil- 
dren. And of course we’ll not forget that 
books ordered from the Committee will 
cost less. P. S. again—Mrs. Emrich sends 


complete instructions how, when, and to- 


whom to send the gifts, when we mail her 
our two dollars for the Treasure Chests. 


P. S. No. 3—We have 7 new members 
from York, and 6 from Jacobus! Greetings! 


MYSELF 


Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about me, 
Let me pray a little more; 

Let me be, when I am weary, 

Just a little bit more cheery, 

Let me serve a little better, 
Those that I am striving for. 


Let me be a little braver, 
When temptations bid me waver, 
Let me strive a little harder 
To be all that I should be: 
Let me be a little meeker 
With the brother that is weaker, 
Let me think more of my neighbor, 
And a little less of me. 
—Selected. 


Wouldn’t you like to give a 


“Treasure Chest Surprise,” like 


this little girl is doing? 


ORD 


Grandma —“Oh, Jenny, darling, I am 
surprised, Aren’t you going to give your 
brother part of your apple?” 

Jenny—“No, Grannie. Eve did that and 
she’s been criticized ever since.” 


—Christian Leader. 


PIONEER STOCK 


“Have you lived in this town many 
years?” 

“Yep—I been here longer’n the steel 
pens down to the post office.” 


—Journal of Education. 


HOME EDUCATION 


‘‘The Child’s First School is the Family’’ 
—Froebel 


THAT KINDERGARTEN! 
By Mrs. Nestor Noel 


For a few months I lived near a kinder- 
garten. A woman in the house next to 
mine could see it when she went into the 
garden to hang up the clothes. 

One day she remarked in the presence of 
her children, “I can’t stand that kinder- 
garten.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, astonished, for I 
loved to hear and see the young children 
at their play. “Why?” 

“They make so much noise!” she ex- 
claimed. 

I could not help laughing. They did 
not make half as much noise as the boys 
at the school to which she sent her sons. 

“You have small children,” I said. “I 
think you are fortunate to be so near this 
kindergarten. My little girl is too old te 
go; but, as she watches them, she often 
says, ‘Mother, why didn’t you send me to 
a kindergarten?’ I could not do so, for 
when she was the proper age we were 
on the prairie, miles from everything.” 

“That must have been dreadful,” said 
my neighbor. 

“Tt was in many ways,” I answered, 
and then I went on to tell her some of 
the advantages of the kindergarten. I 
told her of the careful study the teachers 
made of each child. I told her about the 
way the children played, and explained 
how kindergarten education not only gave 
a good start but was a decided benefit all 
through their lives. 

I pointed out two children, Marie and 
Evelyn, who went to this kindergarten 
every day. We both knew these girls; 
they were the best-mannered in the neigh- 
borhood. ; 

The woman listened as I talked. It was 
easy to see she was interested. I returned 
to my kitchen. The seed was sown. There 
seemed no more to be done. 

The next Monday, I saw this woman 
pass my house. She was leading her 
youngest children, a boy and a girl, by 
the hand. She went into the kindergarten 
with them! 

“After all,’ I thought, “we never know 
when we sow our seed whether it will fall 
on stony places, among thorns or into good : 
ground. This time the ground must have 
been of the very best, though I did not 
know it at the time!” : 

The two children ran past my house when 
school was over; they were smiling and — 
chatting happily. 

“Do you like kindergarten?” I asked | 
them a few days later. inte * 

“We love it!” they exclaimed together. 
Then the girl who was the elder, added, © 
“Thank you for telling Mother about it. 


“The kindergarten must not be lool 
upon as merely preparatory for the f 
grade. It is as much a unit as the 1 
any other grade. It is the ideal 
begin the education of the child | 
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him to form habits and dvelop tendencies 
of the right kind.”—W. E. Sealock, Dean 
of Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska. 

Visit a kindergarten and you will be 
<onvinced that just that kind of educa- 
tion is there in progress. Have you a 
kindergarten in your community? If not, 
a letter to the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, will bring you information with re- 
gard to establishing one. 


A Boy Who Loved Books 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


“Dennis, I wish you would see what’s 
keeping Abe so long in the north field.” 

“All right, Aunt Sally.” The tall, merry- 
eyed young fellow working at the wood- 
pile grinned knowingly at the brisk, calico- 
¢<lad woman in the cabin doorway. 

“Though I can guess well enough what’s 
keeping Abe. He had a book in his pocket 
when he started off and I reckon he’s 
tended to it and forgot the plowing.” 

“Sh!” The woman laid a finger on her 
lips as Abe’s father appeared on the path 
winding out of the Indiana woods. Tom 
Lincoln carried a gun and a brace of 
pheasants. All day he had roved the 
woods along Pigeon Creek and he was 
tired and hungry. 

“Where’s Abe?” he asked suspiciously, 
as Dennis Hanks, his nephew, started 
hastily off toward the spring with a water 

ail. 

“Oh, he’ll be here soon!” said Sally, and 
went about her supper duties inside the 
rough cabin. “You get washed up, Tom. 
The hoecakes are about ready.” 

“Sally, you spoil that boy,” grumbled 
Abe’s father, sloshing water into a tin 
basin with a gourd dipper. “Abe’s big 
and strong enough to do more work around 
here, but he’s just plain lazy. Always got 
his nose stuck in a book. I don’t hold 
with so much book learning.” 

“Now, Tom,” interrupted his wife in a 
spunky tone, “stop talking that way about 
Abe. He’s no common boy—that I can 
see as plain as the nose on your face. 
Abe’s mother was a scholar, and she 
taught Abe and Sarah enough that they 
want to know things. Nancy was a smart 
woman, and,” her mouth twitched, “folks 
say Abe takes after his mother, I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if Abe 
amounted to something one of these days.” 
And Abe’s stepmother tossed her head and 
raked the potatoes out of the ashes on 
the hearth. 

“Here he is now,” she smiled. A tall, 
awkward boy with a shock of black hair 
and a solemn, kindly face came striding 
in and thumped a huge armful of wood 
down by the fireplace. 

“Well, did you get a chance to read 
about Washington?” whispered Sally with 
a mischievous glance at her husband’s 
back. ; 

Abe nodded, and his homely face lighted 
up with a quizzical grin. 

“Pield’s all plowed,” he told his father 
over the potatoes, hog meat, and corn hoe- 
eakes. “Sarah staying all night at 
Grigsby’s? I reckoned she’d want to when 
I heard they had a new organ.” 

After supper chores were done, Abe 
‘tossed enough “lightwood” on the fire to 
fill the dingy little cabin with a mellow 
glow. It was better than the light of a 
dozen tallow candles. Tom Lincoln grum- 
bled over his corneob pipe, but Abe was 
worlds away. Flat on his back, head 
propped against a split-bottom chair, the 
boy was deep in the book he had borrowed 
from the Crawfords, well-to-do farmers 
nears the town of Gentryville. It was 
“Weem’s Life of Washington” which held 
Abe Lincoln spellbound. He had little 
time to read; what with hoeing and split- 


ting rails and helping clear land near the 
log cabin, 

Dennis, Abe’s cousin, several years older 
but several inches shorter, was very proud 
of the serious, book-loving boy. He made 
Abe his first pen out of a turkey-buzzard 
feather, and together they concocted a 
kind of ink from blackberry brierwood 
with a little copperas in it, However, Abe 
wasn’t finicky. A piece of charcoal or the 
point of a burnt stick was good enough 
to figure sums or write down spelling 
words on the big wooden shovel by the 
hearth. And Abe had scribbled so per- 
sistently that he was considered the best 
penman and the best speller in that back- 
woods community. 

There were only a few books in the 
Lincoln household, but Abe knew them by 
heart. Sometimes the children would coax 
him to tell them of Robinson Crusoe or 
spin a yarn from that amazing book, 
Arabian Nights, 

“T reckon they won’t ask you to take 
part in their next spelling bee,” chuckled 
Dennis as he and Abe climbed up wooden 
pegs to the rude loft where they slept. 
“Sarah says whichever side you’re on is 
bound to win.” 

“Shucks,” said Abe, “it just comes easy 
to me.” And he placed the precious book 
between the logs near his homemade bed 
with the corn-shuck mattress. 

The next day the teacher excused Abe 
from the spelling lesson and told him to 
fetch a pail of water from the rock- 
rimmed spring under the beech tree. The 
other big scholars, including Abe’s sister, 
Sarah, looked enviously after the big fel- 
low in his rough country clothes. This 
spring day Abe was barefoot and bare- 
headed, but sometimes he wore a Daniel 
Boone cap of coonskin and a_linsey- 
woolsey shirt and buckskin breeches, much 
too short and too tight for his long legs. 
Not that anyone cared what Abe wore, for 
he was the smartest boy in school and 
the strongest. He could outrun, out-jump 
and out-“wrassle” any of the boys. And 
no man could wield an ax with the skill 
and strength of Abe Lincoln. 

“Tt’s a hard lesson,” sighed Sarah and 
bent her dark eyes to the dog-eared 
spelling book. Pretty soon the class lined 
up before the stern-faced schoolmaster. 
When you missed a word, you sat down 
in disgrace. Today the whole class was 
unprepared, The boys, on their side of 
the log cabin, gazed out of the paneless 
window at the blue sky and longed to go 
fishing or run and dive into the old swim- 
ming hole. On their side of the room, the 
girls fidgeted at the call of cheery bob- 
whites and thought of the Johnny-jump- 
ups in the woods. “ ‘Defied’,’ snapped the 
master with a glance at the long hickory 
switches he kept at hand. Only half the 
class were left standing, and these shook 
in their shoes. 

“T)-e-f-y-d-e,”’ guessed a boy wildly. 

“T)-e-f-y-e-d,” hazarded a girl. 

One by one the luckless spellers slunk 
to their seats, and the master’s face grew 
blacker and his eye sterner. 

“Tf nobody spells that word, the whole 
class will stay in after school,” he barked. 

It was Sarah’s turn. Shaking, she 
glanced outside to avoid the master’s cold 
eye. There stood Abe, grinning and wink- 
ing his eye. Sarah took the hint and left 
out the “y”. “D-e-f-i-e-d,” she spelled 
carefully. Thus the day was saved for 
th spelling class. 

“Now, Abe, make us a speech,” clamored 
the scholars at recess. The boys had 
played hare and hounds, racing through 
the woods and across the creek. The 
girls had gathered flowers, played tag, 
and tug of war. But the most fun was 
to get big Abe to mount a stump and get 
off a lot of long words with appropriate 
gestures. So everybody gathered around 
the oak stump and clapped as Abe stood 
there, his face sober and thoughtful. 

“Yesterday,” he began slowly, “I saw a 
boy pick up a toad and smash it against 
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a rock so hard the poor little critter was 
stunned. And at recess another boy 
caught a harmless little turtle and beat it 
half to death with a stick.’ Two of the 
boys were beet-red and looking at Abe 
with half-shamed, half-angry eyes. But 
he went on, his heart full of pity for the 
suffering helpless things. 

“Now I believe some people do cruel 
things because they don’t stop to think. 
They don’t do as they would be done by. 
But you boys know better.” His deep 
voice was strenly accusing now. “And it’s 
only a coward that hurts weak things 
that can’t take their‘own part. Cruelty,” 
here the boy clenched his big fists and his 
voice rang out like a challenge, “is a thing 
I can’t stand. I won’t see it go on; and 
the next time I see any of you abusing a 
dumb critter, I intend to take a hand. 
Don’t forget it, either.” 

He did not need to say more. Not a 
boy on Pigeon Creek cared to risk a fight 
with Abe, who had swung an ax since he 
was a shaver of seven; who at that age 
had tramped a hundred miles from the old 
home in Kentucky to the new farm in 
Indiana. 

It rained hard in the night, and Abe 
awoke to find the borrowed book spoiled. 
At least its binding was limp and some of 
the pages were wet and stained. Poor 
Abe’s heart sank as he thought of return- 
ing that book to sharp-tongued Josiah 
Crawford in such a sorry condition. 

“Nothing to do but tell the truth and 
face the music,” he thought, and as soon 
as he finished his work he tramped over 
to the Crawford farm and confessed his 
carelessness, Eagerly he offered to work 
out whatever the book was worth. To his 
surprise, the farmer was not as angry as 
Abe expected. : 

“Being as it’s you, Abe, I'll let you off 
with three days of shucking corn,’ was 
Crawford’s verdict. “And you can keep 
the book.” 

Abe was speechless with relief and joy. 
But his sparkling eyes, his glowing face 
were eloquent with gratitude. To have 
the book for his own! He was as over- 
joyed as was Ali Baba when he found the 
treasure cave in the forest. For Abe loved 
books, and especially this one. To him 
George Washington was a wonderful and 
heroic character and the boy of the back- 
woods made of him an ideal. 

“Ym not meaning to shuck corn and 
split rails all my life,” he told Mrs. Craw- 
ford, as he worked out the worth of the 
book. 

“Well, Abe, what do you aim to be when 
you grow up?” asked kindly Mrs. Craw- 
ford. 

Half soberly, yet with a twinkle, Abe 
replied, “I might be President.” 

“Oh, Abe!” laughed his friend, highly 
amused. “What a fine president you’d 
make with your long legs and your jokes!” 
There was a far-away look in the boy’s 
eyes, as if on some misty horizon he 
glimpsed a fleeting vision of the future. 
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Soberly he said: “Well, it won’t hurt to 
think about it. Tl study and work and 
sort of be ready in case the chance comes.” 
Thus spoke the boy, Abe Lincoln, more 
than a hundred years ago. How well he 
prepared himself for the great work and 
the great honor that were to be peculiarly 
his, is a story every American, young or 
old, loves to remember. 
(All rights reserved.) 
Teacher—“Give me a sentence with the 


word calcium,” 
Pupil—“When President Coolidge went 
fishing the fish didn’t let calcium.” 
—Exchange. 


Used Car Salesman—‘Well, what’s the 
matter with the car you bought from us 
a week ago?” 

The Stung One—‘Well. every part of it 
makes a noise except the horn.” 

—America’s Humor. 


“A little bit goes a long way,” said the 
sparrow as he pushed a pebble off the sky- 
scraper.—The Pathfinder. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. John C. Gekeler 
HELP FOR THE WEEK FEB. 17-23 


Practical Thought: “The harvest indeed 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that He send forth laborers into this 
harvest.” 

Memory Hymn: “Brightest and Best of 
the Sons of the Morning.” 


Monday—Choosing the Twelve. 
Matt. 10:1-4. 

The principle of selection of the Twelve 
is stated by Mark, “he calleth unto him 
whom he would.” Since some of these 
men are scarcely heard of afterward it 
seems strangs to us that they should have 
been picked for momentous tasks to which 
Jesus commissioned them. Are we not 
glad that the responsibility for men does 
not rest upon us? That there 1s a higher 
wisdom than ours back of events? It was 
a sublime fellowship into which they were 
called. Only in a technical sense does it 
differ from the call which comes to you 
and me as the servants of our Lord. If 
we marvel that some of the Twelve were 
called must we not wonder why we have 
been? 

Prayer: It is not because of our worth, 
dear Jesus, that we have been called into 
Thy fellowship. Make us worthy by the 
presence of Thy Spirit. Amen. 


Tuesday—The Twelve Commissioned. 
Matt. 10:5-15. 

Later the limits which are here set to the 
field of the disciples’ operations were re- 
moved. Now their mission is strictly to 
the house of Israel; later it become “all 
the world.” The message was essentially 
the same upon both occasions. It is that 
upon which we now busy, viz., the Good 
News of a Father’s love. That love in- 
corporated within our hearts seeks tangible 
ways of blessing men. So there have come 
into being all sorts of humanitarian agen- 
cies. But the motive for all such labors, 
either directly or indirectly, remains the 
love we feel for the Christ. But the wel- 
fare work was an expression of the great 
message they proclaimed. In them the 
Kingdom of God was being manifested. 
The Kingdom of God, with all that that 
means, remains the thing of chief concern. 

Prayer: Work through us, O Saviour, 
that men may come to accept Thee as the 
redeemer from sin. Hasten the coming of 
Thy Kingdom which means, above all, 


righteousness and love and joy in the 
Holy Spirit. Amen. 


Wednesday—The Twelve Cautioned. 
Matt. 10:16-23. 

The serpent and the dove are extreme 
symbols, yet both represent the qualities 
of faithful servants of Christ. The alert- 
ness and the swiftness of the serpent in 
detecting and escaping from danger, the 
gentleness of the dove—both are to char- 
acterize them. Christ’s servants are not to 
court danger, but if in the pathway of 
duty it arises let them not be over-anxious. 
Toward his persecutors let him be gentle, 
revealing the spirit of his Master. Christ 
knew beforehand the risks that were to 
be taken in spreading knowledge of His 
Kingdom, and was willing that they be 
taken. We think of Rev. Wm. Reimert 
of the China mission as he ran the risk 
of his life in protecting the women and 
girls on the mission compound at Lakeside 
College, China. In the path of duty he 
gave his life that the Kingdom interests 
might be conserved. 

Prayer: Great and wonderful art Thou, 
O Christ. Marvelous is the task to which 
Thy servants are called. Grant unto us 
the unction of the Holy Spirit that we 
may meet the lofty ideals set before us. 
Amen. 


Thursday—The Twelve Encouraged. 
Matt. 10:24-33. 

Open confession of Christ has never been 
without its difficulties. Tradition says that 
of the original Apostles all save one met 
violent deaths. But should the disciple 
think he can escape when his Lord did not? 
Let them know this, that whatsoever be- 
falls them their Master takes notice of, 
They will be acknowledged in the presence 
of His Father and all cohorts of heaven. 
To the worldling and the faint hearted that 
may sound like a poor consideration, but 
multitudes have found rich encouragement 
in those words. 

Prayer: Dear Saviour, when danger 
threatens us be Thou our shield. When 
trial befalls us put iron into our hearts 
that we may endure, looking unto Thee 
who art our eternal recompense. Amen. 


Friday—The Twelve Instructed. 
Luke 9:49-56. 

Is it other than natural at times to feel 
that men ought to be made to accept the 
truth? That is how James and John felt 
about the reception of their Lord. And 
if men will not receive Him, then they 
should be made to suffer the consequences! 
No wonder Jesus said to them, “Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” Love 
must ever remain the prompting motive of 
Christian service and propaganda. And it 
is the nature of love to be gentle. The 
loving Christian may grieve over the hard- 


ness of those who reject the Gospel, they - 


can never be vengeful. The spirit of 
lovingkindness wins where all else fails. 
Or himself Jesus said, “And I if I be lifted 
up, I will draw all men unto Myself.” 
Love will win the world. 

Prayer: Give us the gentle heart, a love 
like unto Thine, O Saviour of mankind. 
Let no impatience in us turn men away 
from Thee. Amen. 


Saturday—The Great Commission. 
Matt. 28:16-20. 


Might not this be called The Great Per- 
mission? In it Christ is giving us a part 
in the greatest adventure known. Making 
disciples, preaching the Gospel; it means 
changing the life of mankind to approxi- 
mate the ideals of Jesus! Such is the 
business of Christians. “In one of the 
famines of China missionary was called 
away from his routine of work to super- 
vise some road work being done by the 
Red Cross for the double purpose of in- 
creasing the means of transportation, and 
so helping against future famines, and 
also of giving employment to those that 


otherwise would be in dire want. It was 
new to the missionary, and the conditions 
were often trying. He did not attempt 
to preach during the time, but after the 
work was finished representatives of sev- 
eral Chinese villages came to the mission 
asking for instruction in the religion that 
could make a man act as the missionary 
had acted under the strain of the work. 
He had lived the Christ life daily before 
the non-Christians and the result had been 
noticed by them.” 


Prayer: By their fruits shall ye know 
them. Help us, we pray of Christ, so to 
live that all may know we are Thy disci- 
ples. Grant that our lives may create in 
others a desire to live in fellowship with 
Thee. Amen. 


Sunday—Heralds of Salvation, 
Isa. 52:7-12. 

Let the Heralds of Salvation lay aside 
every doleful appearance and tone. Let 
them be hopeful and glad of voice and vis- 
age, for they have the sweetest story hu- 
man ear has ever listened to. Salvation 
from sin and all its awful results is at 
hand, awaiting acceptance by the sinner. 
To the sick and needy how gracious does 
he appear who brings relief and healing. 
How sweet must the voice of him who pro- 
claims pardon sound in a prisoner’s ear. 
Such is the mission upon which the Master 
sends forth His followers. A lady upon 
a sea voyage for her health had as a 
fellow passenger an aged banker whom she 
knew intimately, and for whose salvation 
she had been keenly desirous, For a long 
while she had sent him each Saturday a 
tract to be read on Sunday. With great 
diffidence she approached him on shipboard 
and with tears in her eyes spoke to him 
concerning his soul’s salvation. With a 
voice choked with emotion he cried, “Why 
have you not spoken to me before?’ Her 
joy was made full as he accepted the 
Saviour of whom she spoke. 

Prayer: Give us an undying love for 
Thee, O Christ, that will find voice and 
cause us to tell to others how great is Thy 
mercy, how free Thy salvation. Amen. 


Gazonda—“How long did you sleep last 

night?” ¢ 
Gazoof—“My full length—five feet ten 

inches.”—Witness and Canadian. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEADED WORDS, 
No. 9 


1. Slate; 2. Sedate; 3. Sport; 4. Start; 
5. Stripe; 6. Slice; 7. Stone. 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 5 


* 


* * * * 
* * * * 

«= * * * * 
* * * * 


* * * * 


* * 


Across—l. One who is gathering in. 2, 
A girl’s name. 3. When there is no one 
with you. 4. The plural of penny. 5. To 
show contempt by change of facial expres- 
sion, 

Down—The words are the same as those 
across. —A. M.S. 


“You said,” exclaimed the noisy caller, 


“that I had resigned from the Town Coun- 


cil and intended retiring from business in- 
to private life.” 

“But,” protested the editor, “all that is 
quite true—” 

“Quite. But what gets me is the faet 
that you printed it under the heading of 
Public Improvements.” i 


—London Merry Magazine. 
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Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson, son of the 
famed poet and essayist, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, died at his home at Concord, 
Mass., in his 86th year. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1856, and from the Har- 
vard Medical College in 1874. He was his 
father’s literary executor, 

Automobiles killed approximately 31,500 
persons in the United States last year, 13 
per cent more than in 1928, figures made 
publie by the National Safety Council Jan. 
27 show. 

It has been officially announced that 
General Primo de Rivera, of Spain, has 
resigned the Premiership, and that General 
Damaso Berenguer, head of King Alfonso 
XIII’s military household, had been asked 
to form a new government. He was form- 
er Military Governor of Morocco and he 
will try to lad Spain back to constitu- 
tional government. General de Rivera had 
been 6 years Dictator of the country. 

Maj. Gen. Harry Taylor, U. S. A., re- 
tired, Chief of Engineers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces during the World 
War and later Chief of Engineers of the 
army, died at Washington Jan. 28 at the 
age of 67. 

‘William C. Deming, president of the 
Civil Service Commission, has submitted 
his resignation to President Hoover in a 
letter noting that his name has been ad- 
vanced in Wyoming for the Republican 
Senatorial nomination, 

Brig. Gen. Gordon, U. S. A., retired, died 
in Washington Jan. 28 at the age of 97. 

The Edison gold medal, the highest 
award of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, has been presented to 
Prof. Charles F. Scott, of Yale University, 
for “his contributions to the science and 
art of polyphase transmission of electrical 
energy.” 

A bronze memorial plaque, picturing Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, will be un- 
veiled at Fort Myers, Fla., Feb. 11 on a 
pedestal of natural shell rock in the city 
park, and it will be illuminated prepetual- 
ly. The occasion is the inventor’s 83rd 
birthday. 

Organic union of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Church represented in the con- 
ference on Presbyterian unity won unani- 
mous approval of the authorized commit- 
tees at the meeting held Jan, 29 in the 
First United Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, The representatives urged that it 
become effective at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Joseph R. Grundy, appointed to the Sen- 
ate by the Governor of Pennsylvania, is 
entitled to the seat, the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections decided Jan. 
29 by a unanimous vote. Mr. Grundy en- 
tered the Senate after that body decided 
that William S. Vare had not been legally 
elected. 

Emmy Destinn, aged 51, famous Czech 
opera singer, died at Prague, Jan. 29. 

Under the terms of a bill ‘passed by the 
Senate recently, the governor will expend 
$300,000,000 in the next 3 years in the 
improvement of roads, in co-operation with 
the States. 

For the first time since the Highteenth 
Amendment went into effect, a Congres- 
sional committee has consented to hold 
hearings on measures seeking the outright 
repeal or modification of the Prohibition 
law. Feb. 12 was fixed. by the House 
Judiciary Committee for starting hearings 
on 7 measures introduced at this session. 
The measures range from repeal to a 
referendum. 

The Right Rev. Charles Palmerston An- 
derson, presiding bishop of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church of America, and bishop 
of the Chicago diocese for 30 years, died at 
his home in Chicago Jan. 30. He was 65 
years old. 

The Marchioness of Reading, wife of the 
former Lord Chief Justice of England and 
Viceroy of India, died in her London home 
after a long illness. She was a native of 
the United States. 

Dr. William Herbert Perry Faunce, 
president emeritus of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I., died Jan. 31 in that city. 
He was 71 years old. 

The income of the people of the United 
States in 1929 will probably total $95,000,- 
000,000, compared with $89,400,000,000 in 
1928, according to a recent report. 

Members of the subcommittee charged 
with making the preliminary arrangements 
for putting the bank for international set- 
tlements into operation, have concluded 
tentative arrangements for the bank’s 
headquarters—the Kirchgarten House in 
Basle. 

Princess Juliana Jan. 31 received an 
honorary degree from Leyden University, 
the oldest institution in Holland. This 
marked the end of her career as a student 
at the university, where she was known 
for her great industry, and brightness, Her 
subjects were history, literature, law and 
economics, 

The second Pan-American Medical Con- 
gress opened at Balboa Jan. 31, with dele- 
gates from the United States and Latin 
America attending. Dr. Charles Mayo paid 
tribute to General William C. Gorgas, in 
whose honor the memorial there was 
established. 

A proposal for a memorial chapel dedi- 
cated to fiiers who have died in war and 
in peace, the first edifice of its kind in the 
world, has been accepted by the govern- 
ment and will be erected on the navy fly- 
ing field at Lakehurst, N. J., before next 
fall, according to announcement made by 
Herbert H. Blizzard, former State Com- 
mander of the American Legion and spon- 
sor of the idea. 

Dispatches from Jerusalem report that 
about 450 tribesmen have been killed dur- 
ing recent attacks by Wahabi horsemen 
from the Nejd on Transjordanian tribes. 

Many Americans attended the inaugura- 
tion of Ortiz Rubio, of Mexico, Feb. 5. The 
official ceremonies began Feb. 2, with a 
pageant depicting Mexican history. 

Exports of 1929 aggregated in value 
$5,248,000,000, a total higher than for any 
previous year except 1916-1920, when prices 
were inflated. 

A recent report of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau show $1,000,000 incomes increased 
to 496 in 1928, or more than 40 per cent 
over the previous year. 24 persons had in- 
comes of $5,000,000 or more, as compared 
with 11 the preceding period. 

Chicago’s suburbs are feeling the finan- 
cial pinch, it is reported, following the 
breakdown of the tax systems in the city 
and Cook County and the resultant em- 
barrassment to the State. 

On account of ill health Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, of the United States 
Supreme Court, submitted Feb. 3 his resig- 
nation to President Hoover. It was ac- 
cepted and the President appointed Charles 
Evans Hughes, of New York, who resigned 
as associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1916 to be the Republi- 
can candidate for President. Chief Justice 
Taft was 72 years old on Sept. 15. Mr. 
Hughes will be 68 on April 11. He will 
resign at once from his place on the bench 
of the World Court. 


Mrs. Sara Louisa Oberholtzer, poet, au- 
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thor and pioneer advocate of the school 
savings banks system in this country, died 
at her home in Germantown Feb. 2 in her 
89th year. 
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Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor 


Our Task 


The strength of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society lies in its membership, and 
its capacity for service increases as the 
membership increases. Let us lay greater 
stress on developing the individual mem- 
ber so that every member of the W. M. S. 
may have greater power of influence for 
Christ and His Kingdom. We want to get 
our women to see that every Christian is 
responsible for giving out Christ’s mes- 
sage; one cannot be so situated that she 
may be excused from taking part in world 
evangelization—even though the part we 
are to do seems small. Our task is not 
finished so long as there are women in our 
Church who do not belong to our W. M. 8. 
Let us increase our effort to hold those 
who have joined with us, and to win those 
who are not interested in missionary work. 
Again, lest we forget, our task and our 
duty is to lead women aright; we must 
remember that “The Christ we will not 
share, we do not have.” 

—Mrs. W. E. Shawver. 


Fifth Conference on the Cause and 


Cure of War 
From every state in the Union they 
came! North, South, Hast, West sent 


women—women—556 of them to be exact, 
to Washington, to be present at the Fifth 
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Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
sponsored by eleven national women’s or- 
ganizations. A few of these women have 


participated in all five of the conferences 
and “have seen the subject of peace lifted 
out of a sea of sentimental tears on to a 


dry land of reason and understanding.” 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, outstanding 
leader in the world peace movement, called 
the group to order and briefly summarized 
the work which the women of the United 
States have been doing to bring about 
international agreements. She defined the 
aim of the conference as “to find a con- 
structive sensibly-operating peace _ pro- 
gram.” 

“We are not for what might be termed 
a radical peace,” she said. “We do not 
want the United States to put down her 
arms and let the other nations walk over 
her. What we desire to do is to become 
acquainted with other nations, to study 
their policies and aims, and to come to 
peace by a well-reasoned and carefully 
protected road.” The memorial which she 
laid before the conference was accepted 
and later signed by officials of co-operating 
organizations, namely, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Council of 
Women for Home Missions, Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
North America, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Board of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National 
Federation of Business and _ Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, National League of 
Women Voters, National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, National Woman’s 
Conference of American Ethical Union, 
and National Women’s ‘Trade Union 
League. It was signed also by many indi- 
vidual members and by delegates to the 
conference. It was conveyed to London by 
Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, vice-president and 
treasurer of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. It calls upon the 
delegates at the naval parley “not to stay 
their deliberations until effective means 
have been found to relieve the citizens of 
the great powers from the enormous and 
burdensome cost of the building and main- 
tenance of naval armament no longer re- 
quired, to reduce naval armament among 
the great powers to a point so low that our 
own and other nations may feel secure 
against attack, and to end forever the 
competition in naval building among the 
great powers, and thus to bring the rela- 
tions of these powers into more genuine 
accord with the principles of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War.” 

Mrs. Tsune Gauntlett, of Japan, who 
followed Mrs. Catt on the conference pro- 
gram, announced that she and Miss Uta 
Hyashi were on their way from Tokyo to 
London with the signatures of 180,000 
women begging the naval conference for 
a reduction in armament. She prefaced 
her address with a tribute to the mission- 
ary teachers whose planting of ideas and 
whose training in western speech made her 
standing there possible. This fine little 
woman from Japan, together with women 
from England, Germany and France repre- 
sented the countries most intimately con- 
cerned at the London Conference. A 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Sexagesima Sunday, February 23, 1930 
The Twelve Sent Forth 
Matthew 9:35-10:8; 40-42 

Golden Text: The harvest indeed is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray 
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speaker from the League of Women Voters 
said that in traveling through various 
states in the development of her branch of 
work she found that the Church Missionary 
organizations have been the guiding voice 
that determined, through mission study, 
the stand of American women for peace. 
General Jan Smuts, that great warrior 
and statesman and ardent worker for 
peace, together with Bishop McConnell, 
were honor guests and speakers at the 
banquet of 725 men and women. General 
Smuts said it was “the most representative 
group which he will be permitted to address 
during his stay in the United States.” He 
referred to the emancipation of women as 
the most outstanding event of our day. 
“War,” said he, “has continued through the 
centuries side by side with the inferiority 
of women. War has been the arbiter of 
human destiny. We have regarded it as 
inevitable and we have tried only to tem- 
per its barbarities. In this way interna- 
tional law has been built up. But inter- 
national law is not enough. Nothing will 
do but the destruction of war itself.” He 
urged the women “to put all their ardor, 
enthusiasm, and idealism” behind the 
movement for its extinction. ‘You cannot 
devote yourselves to a greater cause,” he 
said. “Politics is not enough. You must 
make this a religious cause. Only future 
years will tell what this movement for 
peace has meant to the world.” It was 
Dr. Latane, of Johns Hopkins, who re- 
minded those present that the new con- 
ference method is succeeding that of the 
ultimatum and cited the MacDonald policy 
—the spirit of friendship and understand- 
ing which threshes things out around a 
fireplace, as with President Hoover, or sit- 
ting around the table. Many other speak- 
ers there were, of national renown, bringing 
fine thoughts on the subject. The purpose 
of the conference was finally summed up 
in words which Mrs. Catt had used in her 
annual address, “to work for the strength- 
ening of all peace machinery in order that 
security against war may be assured and 
to work for the demobilization of the war 
system as rapidly as, bit by bit, it can be 
replaced by well-operating peace machin- 
ery.” —Mrs. Irvin W. Hendricks. 


“Secretary Stimson said in his recent 
talk over the radio that he wished he could 
hear from Americans instead of talking to 
them. This means that there is a need for 
an expression of public opinion on the 
great issues before the Naval Conference 
in London, and particularly on the aboli- 
tion of the battleship. The best way to 
express this opinion effectively is by writ- 
ing personal letters to President Hoover. 
The Secretary of State warned us of the 
difficulty in getting correct ideas of the 
Conference from newspaper reports. Many 
have already discovered this. Shearer’s 
colleagues seem to be active again. We 
shall have to discount every London and 
Washington dispatch, as the daily denials 
prove. In view of the attitude of the 
other Powers it will probably be American 
public opinion that will determine the fate 
of the battleships at London, And is not 
‘public opinion’ in the last analysis just 
the opinion of you and your neighbors?” 


ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
He send forth laborers into His harvest. 
Matthew 9:37, 38. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Men. 
Mission. 8. Their Method. 

Large crowds appeal to our emotions. 
Their appeal varies as observers differ in 
character, Admiration, enthusiasm, fear, 


2. Their 
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hatred may be engendered within us as 
we gaze upon vast multitudes. Jesus was 
moved with compassion when He beheld 
crowds of men. At the zenith of His popu- 
larity the common people flocked to Him 
in great numbers. And, doubtless, they 
were hilarious, as crowds are wont to be, 
and the evidences of prosperity and happi- 
ness were not lacking among them. But 
the keen eye of Jesus looked beneath the 
trappings of appearances and penetrated 
the mask of joy. He saw their spiritual 
destitution and distress. To Him they 
seemed like sheep without a shepherd, or 
like a plenteous harvest with but few 
laborers. 


There were hirelings galore, who ex- 
ploited the common people. Like rapacious 
wolves, arrayed in sheep’s clothing, they 
prowled among the flock. But there was 
no shepherd to guide and guard the sheep 
that were helpless and hungry. The lead- 
ers, political and religious, were utterly 
incapable of satisfying the spiritual and 
moral needs of the people. They came to 
Jesus because He gave them bread of life. 
Somehow He met their deepest need and 
satisfied their secret longing. And the 
increasing popularity of His ministry 
among the masses made them appear to 
Jesus like a ripening harvest, whose golden 
grain was being lost because there were no 
laborers to gather it into sheaves, 


Impelled by the urgency of their need, 
the vastness of the field, and the limita- 
tions of His time and strength, Jesus now 
made a new departure in His ministry. He 
commissioned twelve of His followers to 
go forth as heralds of the Kingdom to 
preach, teach, and heal. They became His 
helpers in some of the untilled fields which 
He could not visit personally. 

I. The Men. In the course of His 
itinerant ministry Jesus attracted to Him- 
self a large retinue of disciples. He cast 
an irresistible spell on many hearts that 
were yearning for the fulfillment of the 
great prophetic hope of Israel. And His 
followers, one and all, must have been rare 
souls, men of spiritual aspiration and 
moral courage. For to follow Jesus, then 
as now, is no light matter. It means the 
crucifixion of self and sacrificial love. It 
may mean danger and death. And there 
were many who followed Him from afar. 
Some came from curiosity; others, for 
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loaves and fishes. They followed Jesus 
with faltering steps, and they heard His 
message with dull hearts. When, finally, 
the full import of Jesus’ ministry dawned 
upon them, His redemptive mission, they 
walked with Him no more. 

But there was another group whose at- 
tachment to Jesus grew firmer and whose 
loyalty grew purer the longer they walked 


with Him. Their understanding of His 
redemptive mission was imperfect, but 
their love of the Master was perfect. And 
their utter consecration to Him was a 


gradual process, not an instantaneous act. 
It began with a fellowship, more or less 
intermittent, that dated from the very be- 
ginning of the Master’s public ministry. 
There came a time when “they left all” 
and followed Him constantly. Finally, the 
process culminated in their appointment as 
apostles. Their eager admiration of the 
itinerant prophet ripened into humble 
subjection to the Lord and deepened into 
reverent worship of the divine Saviour. 
They lived with Jesus. They walked and 
talked with Him. It was their personal 
fellowship with Him that created their 
faith in Him as Master and Saviour. And 
it was this personal faith in Him that 
fitted them for service in His cause. 

That still remains the way in which men 
become true apostles of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is the way of personal acquaint- 
ance. True discipleship rests on personal 
love and devotion to Jesus, as we find 
Him portrayed in the gospels. We become 
His disciples, not by learning catechisms 
or reciting creeds, but only through fellow- 
ship in thought and life with the living 
Christ. Eager and earnest communion 
with Him, as He is incarnate in His word, 
in His Church, and in His saints, will en- 
gender faith in Him and in His redemptive 
work, and it will make men able and will- 
ing to share in its universal extension. 

We do not know how many true disciples 
Jesus actually made during His brief min- 
istry. Certainly, their number must have 
exceeded twelve or even seventy. But we 
read that He selected twelve men to be- 
come apostles. Perhaps they had been His 
aptest disciples, and therefore He made 
them His co-workers. Their definite selec- 
tion and appointment is the first step to- 
wards the formation of a visible organi- 
zation to carry on the work of Jesus, These 
twelve apostles are the nucleus of the 
Church as it appears and grows in subse- 
quent ages. The personnel of this first 
apostolate, therefore, is of considerable 
interest. 

All of the twelve were plain, pious men. 
Their appointment did not rest on their 
exceptional gifts and graces. They were 
ordinary men. The one extraordinary thing 
about them was their deep and true attach- 
ment to Jesus. Concerning most of these 
twelve chosen men we know but little; 
of some we know practically nothing at 
all. Of a few, such as Peter, Andrew, John, 
James, Thomas, Matthew, Judas, we know 
enough to warrant the conclusion that these 
select apostles represented a wide variety 
of types, each having its peculiar charac- 
teristics. No two, perhaps, were alike. 
The bold and the timid, the fiery and the 
phlegmatic, the impulsive and the deliber- 
ate were found in the first apostolate, even 
as they were sent forth to face a world as 
various as they were. 

And all of them were men of like pas- 
sions with us. The Master chose them, 
not because they were perfect, but be- 
cause faith and love fitted them for serv- 
ice. The gold in them was alloyed with 
much dross. In eleven of their number, 
the gold was refined and the dross was 
destroyed. But in Judas faith waned and 
love cooled, while greed and worldly ambi- 
tion grew stronger. Though Jesus loved 
him and chose him to become His disciple, 
evil conquered him in the end. The Lord 
chooses men for their possibilities, not for 
their attainments. Not what they are, but 
what they may become by the grace of 
God, determines His choice. But the chosen 


ones are as free to work evil in the aposto- 
late as out of it. In fellowship with Christ 
they must work out their salvation with 
fear and trembling. 

II. Their Mission. These twelve apostles 
Jesus sent forth. Their sole ordination 
was the authoritative commission of their 
Master. They did not receive formal ec- 
clesiastical credentials for their mission. 
Their spiritual equipment, their life and 
thought moulded by Jesus, constituted their 
authority. Thus equipped, He bade them 
go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
to the neglected and spiritually destitute 
classes among the Jews. Gentiles and 
Samaritans were excluded from their 
itinerary, but not because of narrow bigo- 
try. Rather, it was a prudential measure. 
The twelve were to gain experience and 
confidence by ministering first to their own 
people, who were best prepared for a sym- 
pathetic response to the gospel message. 

Their mission was twofold. It consisted 
of a message and of a ministry. Like 
Jesus they were to proclaim the Kingdom 
of God, and they were also to help and 
heal men in their misery. Priority and 
supremacy were assigned to the proclama- 
tion of the glad tidings. First and fore- 
most they were to be the heralds of the 
good news of God’s salvation. That spir- 
itual mission was their primary task among 
the lost sheep. And the “foolishness of 
preaching the gospel” still remains the 
greatest and divinest work of the Church. 
Apostles are divinely chosen and sent fish- 
ers of men, and their bait is the gospel. 
We hear much of adapting the Church to 
the needs of our age. But, if adaptation 
means the substitution of anything else for 
the gospel of Christ, it will result in the 
loss of the power of salvation. And it 
matters little whether we substitute ma- 
terial benefits, mental enlightenment, or 
moral endeavor. 

Accompanying their message of salva- 
tion, calling for repentance and faith, was 
their beneficent ministry. Help and heal- 
ing were to reinforce their evangelism, A 
physical ministry was to aid their spiritual 
mission. Though subordinate, this part of 
their work was by no means unimportant. 
The Church has hitherto addressed herself 
exclusively to the spiritual needs of men, 
neglecting their physical suffering. But 
we are beginning to follow the example 
of Christ, and to obey His twofold instruc- 
tions. The modern need is, not less of 
the message, but more of the ministry of 
Christ to all the miseries of mankind. 

III. Their Method. The closing verses 
of our lesson are devoted to certain in- 
structions of Jesus to the apostles con- 
cerning the method of their work. He 
warned them against the mercenary spirit. 
Freely they had received, and freely they 
were to give. They were to avoid need- 
less anxiety about their work. The laborer 
is worthy of his hire and may count on 
receiving it from the people whom he 
serves. They were to carry themselves 
with the dignity and wisdom befitting the 
ambassadors of the Kingdom. The un- 
worthy, who would bring discredit upon 
the gospel, were to be shunned. In every 
community they were bidden to seek a 
host of good character. And under all 
circumstances they were to be courteous 
and urgent. Added to these instructions 
(10:9-15), was the promise of a rich re- 
ward for those who would receive these 
chosen representatives of Jesus (10:40-42). 

These instructions are clothed in the lan- 
guage of that time, and adapted to the 
customs and manners of the people to 
whom the apostles were sent. We must 
guard against a too literal interpretation 
and application of these ancient rules of 
conduct. They are not a fixed manual of 
ministerial behavior for all times and 
places. But the spirit that underlies them 
remains forever valid. Now as then, the 
ambassadors of Jesus are neither merce- 
naries nor mendicants. And they must be 
tactful, dignified, courteous, urgent, and 
hopeful in their high calling, 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


February 23—The Value of the Bible for 
Non-Christian Nations. 


Isa, 55:8-11; Luke 8:11-15. 


While the Bible contains the sacred 
scriptures of only the Jew and the Chris- 
tian, it finds ready reception among all 
the peoples of the earth. It contains ele- 
ments which are world-wide in character 
and which are of value to every nation 
under Heaven. The American Bible So- 
ciety has established agencies in almost 
every country on the globe and through 
these agencies has circulated millions of 
copies of the Scriptures either in whole 
or in part, which have greatly influenced 
the so-called non-Christian nations. Thus 
the Bible has gone practically to every 
land and whether its teachings are accepted 
or not, it has been a great factor in trans- 
forming these nations. The words of the 
Prophet are still true: “My word shall’ not 
return me yoid but shall accomplish that 
whereunto I sent it.” 


The value of the Bible lies in its uni- 
versal nature. While it records the history 
of a single nation, the principles which it 
lays down are applicable to all nations. 
While non-Christian nations have their 
own religions and their own sacred books, 
the Bible, nevertheless, is being read and 
studied by many of them with far reaching 
interest and effect. Some non-Christian 
nations study the Bible to ascertain its 
moral laws. Many of the non-Christian 
religions set forth high ethical standards 
and these peoples wish to study the Bible 
in order to compare its rules of conduct 
with those set forth in the sacred books of 
non-Christian peoples. While we believe 
that Christianity is the only absolute reli- 
gion in the world, we must not deny the 
right of non-Christian nations to compare 
Christianity with their own faiths. It is 
only in this manner that they eventually 
come to recognize the superior quality of 
Christianity and eventually come to ac- 
cept it as their own faith. If Christianity 
cannot stand the test of comparison with 
other religions it cannot maintain its claim 
of being a world-wide religion. 


In many non-Christian nations the Bible 
is studied for its literary qualities. In 
this sacred volume students in every part 
of the world find some of the choicest 
literary gems. There is no literature in 
all the world that surpasses the Bible. It 
is a mistake for us to suppose that non- 
Christian peoples are unqualified to pass 
judgment upon the great literary produc- 
tions of the world. In some of these non- 
Christian lands there are large and flour- 
ishing universities with many students who 
study the Bible from its literary point of 
view. 


There are others who find an interest 
in the Bible because of its influence upon 
the life of the people. The Bible has set 
up higher standards of life in the home, 
in society, among women and children, in 
industry and among the nations them- 
selves. In these non-Christian lands there 
are many Christian homes where the Bible 
is read and where its precepts are follow- 
ed. There are likewise hundreds and thou- 
sands of Churches and Sunday Schools in 
which the Bible is taught and preached. 
There are multitudes of young people who 
have accepted the teachings of the Bible 
and are ordering their lives accordingly. 
Every mission station which is fostered by 
the Chureh at home or which has become a 
self-supporting station is a center of Bible 
influence. Evangelists and colporteurs go 
forth heralding the good news of the Bible 
which men and women in ever increasing 
numbers are accepting. The Bible is still 
the largest seller among books and a large 
percentage of this sale takes place in non- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (Hnglish) Hastern Synods. _The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of. eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. ; 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, including thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletic Field. 


A eollege whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 


» HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 
Persons intending to enter Ursinus Col- 
1930, 
Attendance limited 


to capacity—300 men, 200 women. 


lege in September, should make 


application at once. 


Address FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR., 
Assistant to the President, 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania, 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially. successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D. D., 8. T. D. 


Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President 
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Christian lands. Perhaps in some of these 
nations the Bible is more highly cherished 
than among us, for its novelty and its 
interest have not been obscured as is too 
frequently the case among us where the 
the Bible is too frequently neglected and 
ignored. 

The value of the Bible always lies in its 
leavening and transforming influence. It 
is like seed that is cast into the ground. 
Its fruits may not immediately appear but 
it eventually takes root and springs up 
and bears a harvest of rich fruitage. The 
Bible is a book of life. Jesus said, “My 
words they are life.” And one cannot bring 
this vital and life-producing book and hide 
it in the life of other nations without 
eventually results emanating therefrom, 
Wherever the Bible has gone it has had its 
effect. Herein lies one of its marvels. 
Other sacred writings confine their influ- 
ence to a limited number or to a peculiar 
group of people, but the Bible is for all 
people. It has a message for every man, 
woman and child. On the pages of this 
Book man sees the language of his own 
tongue and finds in it that which answers 
to the deepest longings of his own soul. 


“When once it enters to the mind, 
It spreads such light abroad, 

The meanest souls instruction find, 
And raise their thoughts to God. 


’Tis like the sun, a heavenly light, 
That guides us all the day; 

And, through the dangers of the night, 
A lamp to lead our way.” 


—Isaac Watts, 1719. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


We Can Surely Believe, by Howard Agnew 
Johnston, Ph.D., D.D. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 143 pp., price 
$1.50. 

The book is a “Christian Answer to Cur- 
rent Atheism.” It consists of a series of 
discourses preached to the author’s con- 
gregation. And one may well believe that 
the series led to “a marked increase in 
attendance.” It represents doctrinal preach- 
ing on a high level, both in substance and 
form, The author grapples earnestly with 
hard questions. He pays his hearers the 
compliment of making them think. And 
his thought leads them to noble conelu- 
sions, soundly rational and deeply spir- 
itual. Such sermons are the fruit of hon- 
est toil. And there exists an urgent need 
for that kind of preaching in practically 
every modern community. The volume is 
heartily recommended to our ministers, 
for their emulation and inspiration. 


—Theo. F. H. 


Prohibition and Prosperity, by Samuel 
Crowther. John Day Co., New York. 
82 pp., price $1. 

In the Prohibition controversy we have 
needed “fact-finding,” rather than “fault- 
finding,” and this is supplied most con- 
vincingly in this great little book. Loring 
A. Schuler, editor of “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” says that it is the most impor- 
tant contribution that has yet been made 
to the discussion of Prohibition. Dr. 
Ernest H. Cherrington, director of the 
Department of Education of the Anti- 
Saloon League, is also delighted with this 
book by Mr. Crowther, and says, “There 
are few books on any phase of the Prohi- 
bition question which are so well docu- 
mented, so conservatively written or so 
highly entertaining, and so interesting to 
read. Its value will not be temporary any 
more than its influences will be local.” 
Anybody who really wants the truth with 
regard to the Prohibition situation is 
challenged to make an honest study of the 
facts so concisely and sensibly given in 
this volume. If anybody is trying to make 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 
Accomodations and Facilities ali 
First Class 
Very Reasonable Rates 


Write for catalogue and view book. 
Miss W. AUGUSTA LANTZ, 


Registrar. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg insists upon . high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 


During the College year 1928-29 Heidelberg had 
seventeen debates with other colleges and won 
fourteen of them; one hundred and eight debates 


in twenty-two years—seventy-nine victories and 
twenty-nine defeats. 
For free catalogue write to 
CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


you believe that more liquor is being used 
than in pre-Volstead days, or that Prohi- 
bition is costing the country too much, 
here is proof to the contrary which will 
satisfy anybody who remains amenable 
to reason, —L. 


MEETING OF COMMISSIONS ON 
CHURCH UNION 


Dr. George W. Richards, chairman of our 
Commission on Closer Union, has asked the 
“Messenger” to publish the report of the 
meeting of the Joint Commissions in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on Dec. 12, and also a report 
made by Dr. W. R. Funk, of the United 
Brethren Church. These reports are as 
follows: 


Fesruary 13, 1930 


Evangelical Synod of North America 

Those present on behalf of the Synod 
were: President-elect Rev. C. W. Locher, 
Prof. H. R. Niebuhr, Revs. L. W. Goebel 
and Edward Kockritz, and Messrs. J. C. 
Fischer and W. C. Hazelbeck. 

The meeting was preliminary in char- 
acter and the progress made was chiefly 
in the direction of. a better understand- 
ing. In none of the other two participat- 
ing bodies has the proposition been dis- 
cussed to the extent that it has at our 
district conferences in 1929. The United 
Brethren group has been considerably en- 
larged by the action of their General 
Conference, so that many of their mem- 
bers were new and had not previously 
taken part in the negotiations, That the 
Plan of Union in its original form could 
be unanimously reaffirmed by the joint 
commissions is, therefore, of no little sig- 
nificance. 

The Special Commission appointed by 
the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church is to meet very soon to consider 
ways and means of bringing the Plan 
of Union officially to the attention of 
their people. While there was a general 
understanding that sufficient time must 
be allowed for proper discussion and 
publicity, it was also made clear that the 
negotiations must not be unduly pro- 
longed, as this would tend to discourage 
interest in the proposition, 

The commissioners from the Evangeli- 
cal Synod informed the joint commission- 
ers that the Commission on Church Union 
of the Evangelical Synod interpreted Para- 
graphs II and IX of the Plan of Union 
as follows: 

Paragraph II (on doctrine) is under- 
stood to mean that the present doctrinal 
statements of the three uniting Churches, 
inasmuch as they agree in their essentials, 
shall stand as the doctrinal basis of the 
‘United Church and that the new state- 
ment of faith in seven paragraphs is ac- 
cepted as an interpretation rather than as 
a substitute for these doctrinal statements, 

Paragraph IX (Stationing Committee), 
in its connection with the other provisions 
of the Plan of Union is understood to 
mean that the various annual conferences, 
classes, district conferences or Synods shall 
allow their stationing committees to ad- 
minister their work in accordance with the 
traditional spirit of each of the uniting 
Churches until such a time as the General 
Council of the United Church shall provide 
for completely uniform administration. 

Dr. Geo. ‘W. Richards, Reformed Church 
- in the United States; Bishop H. H. Fout, 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ; 
and Rev. CG. W. Locher, Evangelical Synod 
of North America, were appointed as a 
committee of general supervision and au- 
thorized to appoint a committee of three 
—one from each denomination—on better 
acquaintance and closer co-operation in 
various activities, such as missions, educa- 
tion, publications, etc., as may be deemed 
necessary. : 

United Brethren 

The question of Church union is in the 
air. Mergers are the order of the day, 
whether it be Church, or college, or busi- 
ness. Any student of affairs will agree 
that no one can hope to cope with combi- 
nations and co-operation of combinations 
single-handed and alone. The small de- 
nomination that undertakes to go alone 
will find itself in more dire need from 
year to year. It is important, therefore, 
that careful consideration be given to the 
question of merger with other denomi- 
nations. 

For nearly two years we have been in 
negotiation with the Reformed Church in 
the United States and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America. Our meetings 
have been most interesting, and have been 
characterized by brotherly love and a sin- 
‘cere desire to do the will of God. At no 
point in these negotiations has there been 
evidence of any one of the commissions 


seeking advantage, but rather a disposi- 
tion to see how we could be of advantage 
to each other, 

As a result, the Plan of Union, as sub- 
mitted to our last General Conference, was 
the outgrowth of many meetings of the 
full commission, and of sub-committees 
working in the interim. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of the three commissions that 
no better plan has ever been devised by 
which three denominations could come in- 
to harmonious action, looking toward 
bringing about, finally, a complete amalga- 
mation of the bodies. 

Many things are left undone, to be com- 
pleted after the General Council of the 
Churches has begun to function. Enough 
has been undertaken to bring the legisla- 
tive bodies of the three Churches into one 
legislative body for the three Churches. 
In other words, we are seeking to unite at 
the top, allowing great liberty of action 
on the part of the conferences, Synods, and 
congregations to go forward as they are 
now constituted, until such time as, under 
the guidance of the General Council as re- 
ferred to above, the lesser bodies shall come 
into harmonious action, and thus form what 
will ever be known as The United Church 
in America. What a wonderful accom- 
plishment this will be! 

Our last General Conference at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., appointed a new commission, com- 
posed of twenty members, asking that 
commission to review, change, interpret, or 


do anything they wished in reference to 


the Plan of Union as submitted at the 
General Conference, 

The Commission of the United Brethren 
Church held a meeting in Dayton, Ohio, 
Nov. 7, and after close analysis voted ap- 
proval of the Plan of Union as submitted, 
with only one dissenting voice. 

On December 12, at the Y. M. ©. A. in 
Dayton, Ohio, the three commissions—the 
Reformed Church in the United States, the 
United Brethren in Christ, and the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America—met in 
session, electing Dr. George W. Richards, 
chairman; the Hon. J. R. Engle and the 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Leonard, as secretaries, The 
session was opened with devotions and 
earnest prayer, after which a statement 
was made by representatives of the three 
denominations: Dr. H. R. Niebuhr for the 
Evangelical Synod, Dr. George W. Rich- 
ards for the Reformed Church, and the 
writer for the United Brethren Church. 
After these statements were made, search- 
ing questions and answers were given rela- 
tive to all three of the denominations, The 
hindrances to merger were discussed, as 
found in each of the Churches. 


After a recess at noon, this discussion 
was continued until a motion was made 
by W. R. Funk that the three commissions 
gathered in joint session reaffirm the Plan 
of Union (as submitted and approved at 
Dayton, Ohio, February 7, 1929). This 
vote was a unanimous vote, and settled 
the question of what is to be submitted 
to the three Churches for their final action. 
After an exchange of good fellowship the 
commission adjourned on motion. 

Immediately afterward Bishop Fout, 
chairman of the United Brethren Com- 
mission, called the commissioners of our 
Chureh into counsel, which lasted for near- 
ly two hours. At this meeting it was dis- 
cussed what steps we should take, and it 
was decided that there were three special 
points that should be emphasized. 

First, our people should be thoroughly 
informed as to the advisability of union. 

Second, that in order to give informa- 
tion to both preachers and laymen, fra- 
ternal delegates should be sought at every 
important public gathering where our 
Church was especially involved and the 
other Churches were likewise interested, 
such as young people’s meetings, annual 
conferences, and camp meetings. This was 
provided for by the joint commissions in 
the appointment of a supervising commit- 
tee, composed of the chairman of each 
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commission, Dr. D. W. Locher for the 
Evangelical Synod, Dr. George W. Rich- 
ards for the Reformed Church, and Bishop 
H. H. Fout for the United Brethren 
Church, These men were authorized to 
appoint a committee of three—one for each 
denomination—on the following lines of 
activities: Missions, publications, and edu- 
cation. 

Third, it was the mind of the United 
Brethren Commission, in their separate 
meeting, that the Board of Bishops prepare 
a resolution covering the whole question 
of Church Union with these two denomina- 
tions, for submission to the annual con- 
ferences at their next session, after which 
there will be called a meeting of our com- 
mission to analyze the expression gained 
by the submission of the resolutions just 
referred to. : 

Never has there been a unity of action 
on the part of any body as there was in 
the action of the United Brethren commis- 
sioners in their separate meeting. Free 
discussion was had, and finally everyone 
yielded here, there and yonder, with the 
sole purpose of bringing about what seems 
to be an event in human history, namely, 
the merging of these three denominations 
into The United Church in America. 

What a glorious leadership our denomi- 
nations will have in this undertaking! 
Where there have been some minor combi- 
nations, this one represents the coming to- 
gether, when it is once completed, of near- 
ly a million and a half communicants with 
a following of more than two millions of 
people. God hasten the day when it will 


be brought about. 


OTB RUA Key: 


MR. GEORGE H. GIBBONEY 


Trinity Reformed Church, as well as the 
people of Everett, Pa., and community, 
mourn the passing of Mr. George H. Gib- 
boney, a devoted servant of Christ, a busi- 
ness man of sterling qualities, and a highly 
respected citizen, whose death occurred in 
the Memorial Hospital in Cumberland, 
Md., on Dee. 5, where he had been a pa- 
tient for six weeks and had undergone an 
operation. The news of his death came as 
a shock to his many friends. His life was 
a beautiful expression of the highest 
ideals. In the work of the Chureh he was 
an able leader, a wise counselor, and an 
untiring worker. Among our laymen few 
have meant as much to a congregation as 
did Mr. Gibboney, who served for more 
than 30 years as an elder, which office he 
held at the time of his death. 


George Harrison Gibboney, son | of 
George W. and Anna Maria Gibboney, was 
born at Saxton, Bedford County, June 22, 
1859. He was educated in the schools of 
Bedford County and at the Juniata Col- 
legiate Institute, Martinsburg. After fin- 
ishing his education he was employed by 
Witherow and Gordon, superintending the 
construction of furnaces, until 1881. He 
next went with the Powelton Iron Com- 
pany, continuing until 1894 as superintend- 
ent of construction and repairs and as 
chief engineer. Since that date Mr. Gib- 
boney has been engaged as an architect 
and builder. The Cottage Planing Mill, 
of which he was owner, is among the larg- 
est in the country. Politically Mr. Gib- 
boney was a Republican. He was a stock- 
holder in the Everett Bank. During his 
lifetime he belonged to the Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, Lodge 524, of Everett, and was a 
Past Master, a Royal Arch Mason, a 
Knight Templar, and a member of the 
Ancient Arabie Order of Knights of the 
Mystic Shrine. 


Mr. Gibboney was endowed with a keen 
business intellect and the extensive plan- 
ing mill operated by him is a fine tribute 
to his ability, as well as his attractive 
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BOOKS OF SOLID VALUE 


E. Stanley Jones’s New Volume 
The Christ of Every Road 


“We are on the verge of something big,” 
declares Dr. Jones. But he warns that dis- 
appointment may come “unless Christ cap- 
tures us more completely.’ Materialism and 
inertia may smother our “spiritual yearn- 
ings.”’ Dr. Jones believes that the Pente- 
costal season of this year will tell heavily 
for the Christianization of our civilization, 
if we make the most of it. Chapters on “On 
the Verge of a Spiritual Awakening,’ “The 
Lost Chord,” ‘The Church Behind Closed 
Doors,” “What Happened at Pentecost?” 
“Pentecost and Religious Imperialism,” 
“Pentecost and Material Possessions,” ‘‘Pente- 
cost and Modern Cults,” “Pentecost and Un- 
ity,” ete. In all, 25 chapters. ($1.50) 


Pentecost Series 
Sermons of Power 


By Wm. E. Barton, Bishop Gailor, M. Ashby 
Jones, Bishop Mouzon, Merton S. Rice, 
Wm. Edward Snyder, Samuel P. Spreng, 
Ross Stover, and James I. Vance RT ive 
A variety of penetrating sermons, particu- 

larly appropriate for publication and use dur- 

ing the 19th centennial anniversary of Pente- 
cost. The contributors have written out of 
the fulness of heart and mind. ($1.50) 


The Christian God 
Richard Roberts — 


Here is a book about God that does not 
soar into empyrean heights of vague mystic- 
ism, nor struggle through sloughs of barren 
abstractions. Dr. Roberts begins his discus- 
sion with a concrete fact—a man praying; 
which fact is one, he asserts, that one cannot 
get away from. “Here,” he says, “we have 
a kind of behavior which is universally dis- 
tributed and which seems to be as old as 
historical man. Whatever it.is, prayer seems! 
to be an activity of quite remarkable tough- 
ness.’ The author accepts :the theory of 
evolution as a mode of divine activity, but, 
we have declined to accept it as the only 
mode.” As a part of the process of evolution 
he finds “the emergent Jesus, who best re- 
veals not only the method of divine activity 
but the character of the Divine Personality.” 
Says the Northwestern Advocate ‘‘The Chris- 
tian God will greatly reassure many dis- 
turbed readers who are seeking to find both 
form and content for a new confession _of 
faith.” ($1.50) 


Some Exponents of Mystical Religion 
By Rufus M. Jones 


A reinterpretation of the nature and sig- 
nificance of mystical experience and a pres- 
entation of historical illustrations through 
notable personalities of the meaning and value 
of the mystical approach to God. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
The Day Before Yesterday 


James Moffatt 


In these Fondren Lectures Dr. Moffatt 
turns back to the nineteenth century, when 
literature was not concerned as it is today 


with “erotics and economics’’—but with re- 
ligion. Philosophy, science, were studied in 
the light of faith. Tennyson, Browning, 


George Eliot, Meredith, Swinburne, Hardy, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Whitman, Kingsley, Steven- 
son, Herbert Spencer, Darwin and others are 
considered. Questions had been raised effect- 
ing religion, and people were profoundly in- 
terested in trying to answer these questions. 
It was a period of great intellectual and sspir- 
itual travail, But the nineteenth century is 
not studied as a period entirely foreign to 
our own day. In “the day before yesterday” 
Dr. Moffatt detects movements which have 
contributed to the making of the 20th cen- 
tury, of this very year. The book bears the 
sub-title, ‘A Study of Our Spiritual Herit- 
age.” ($2.00) 


The Bridge Between the Testaments 


By Henry Kendall Booth 


The exploits and occurrences of the four 
centuries between the Old and New Testa- 
ments live again. $2.00 
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dwelling houses and farm properties. He 
was a progressive citizen and will be great- 
ly missed in religious, business, fraternal, 
and social circles. The good he did will 
linger long in the memory of many of our 
people. A mind well stored with valued 
information has been stilled, but his good 


Jeremiah the Prophet 


By Raymond Calkins, author of ‘The 
Eloquence of Christian Experience” 


instance how old Jere- 
miah was when he gave this message and 
what was the state of public affairs at the 
time of its delivery, Calkins brilliantly proves 


By asking in every 


that Jeremiah developed into one of the 
greatest religious statesmen of all time. 
Price $2.50 


What Do We Mean by God? 
By C. P. Valentine 
In the contest now on between certain forms 
of humanism and the Christian religion Val- 
entine is a host in himself on God’s side. 
“This is the best contemporary book on God.” 


—Charles Clayton Morrison, Christian Cen- 
tury Pulpit. Price $2.00 


The Quest of the Ages 
A. Eustace Haydon 


“The New Humanism” explained. Says 
John Haynes Holmes “The religion that 
Prof. Haydon presents in this book is the 


religion of the future.’’ Dr. Holmes is prob- 
ably wrong, but the Haydon book has veo no 
2.50 


The Christian Family 


By George Walter Fiske, Oberlin College 


Professor Fiske declares that “religion must 
have a home base if it is to do its part in 
meeting the great modern challenge to spirit- 
ualize our mechanistic age, and there is no 
task confronting the modern church more 
imperative .than the task of restoring the 
decadent temple of home religion.” 


Price, Net $1.25, Postpaid 


Pentecost Day by Day 

By Bruce S. Wright 
Dr. Wright covers a fifty-day period of 
Pentecost day by day, with a short explana- 
tion of a text of scripture that has a bearing 
upon the meaning of Pentecost, and this is 
followed by a brief prayer that grows out of 
the scripture and the homily. It is a volume 

of distinct spiritual helpfulness. 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Holy Spirit 

By Raymond Calkins 
“A fresh discovery and interpretation of 
the Holy Spirit alike in its theological im- 
plications in the corporate life of the Church 
and in personal Christian experience,” Dr. 
Calkins believes, constitute one of the urgent 

needs of the times. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid 
Joseph Fort Newton’s 


The New Preaching 


A great book that concerns itself with vital 
preaching to 20th century congregations... 
“In beauty of expression, fascination of style, 
and apt use of words,” there are pertinent 
analyses of the preacher, the sermon, “the 
new strategy,’ and the new congregation... 
Epochal hours in the lives of great preachers 
are vividly set forth, and choice quotations 
are made from masters of the pulpit. $2.00 


Immortability: An Old Man’s 
: Conclusions 
By 8S. D. McConnell 


An honest book by a man of eighty-five 
which does not attempt to obscure the diffi- 
culties in the way of a belief in immortality 
by a smoke screen of piety. Price $1.50 


Do the Churches Dare? 
By Chauncey J. Hawkins 


“Tt is all well done—amazingly well done. 
Dr. Hawkins knows his subject in both its 
theological and scientific phases and welds! 
the two with consummate skill. His argu- 
ments are all-convincing.’’—New York Herald- 
Tribune. Price, $1.50 
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works and words will ng be treasured. 
On August 2, 1881, Mr. Gibboney was 
united in marriage at Saxton, with Miss 
Anna Arabella Steele, who with the follow- 
ing children survive: O. Lawrence, E. Earl, 
George H., Jr., and Grace, of Everett; Lil- 
lian, wife of Dr. C. P. Zepp, of New York 


The Pew Preaches 


Presenting a cross section of what Amer- 
ica’s foremost business men, journalists, poli- 
tical geniuses and certain poets are thinking 
of the Church and Religion. ‘ 

Henry Ford: ‘“‘Henry Ford Talks Religion.’” 

Roger Babson: ‘“‘As a Business Man Sees It.’” 

Owen D. Young: ‘What is Right in Busi- 
ness ?” 

Edgar T. Welch: “Can the Pew Help the 
Pulpit” 

Edwin Markham: 
God.” 

Curtis D. Wilbur: ‘‘Life’s Voyage.” 

R. A. Doan: “The Kind of Christ We Share 
With the World.” 

Thomas L, Masson: 
to Me.” 

Robert A. Long: 
and in Business.” 

William Allen White: “Only God Knows.” 

James Cash Penney: “Putting Christian 
Principles to Work in Business.” 

Charles M. Wood: “Jesus Was Right.” 

James Schermerhorn: ‘‘The Soul of a City.” 

$2.50 


“Citizens of the City of 


“What Christ Means 


“God Is in His Heaven 


Behold the Man 
By Friedrich Rittelmeyer 


“One of the richest, most suggestive and 
stimulating books I have read in a long time. 
It is full of vision moments and sentences 
that open new vistas. The last chapter is 
worth more than the price of the book.’— 
Joseph Fort Newton. Religious Book-a-Month 
Club’s first selection for December. Price $1.75 


Prayer 
By Mario Puglisi 


“The best book on the subject available to- - 
day.”’—Rev. H. D. MecKeehan, ‘“Justifies to 
the most searching contemporary thought the 
validity of prayer as an experience of Real- 
ity.’—Rev. Dwight Bradley. “It is a major 
contribution to a great theme.”—John Wright 
Buckham, Price, $2.50 


The Christian Content of the Bible 


Or “The Bible Reduced to the Standard in 
Jesus” 


By George Holley Gilbert 


Aims to retain everything possible in the 
Bible and still remain consistently Christian 
throughout, in full harmony with the mind 
of the Master and therefore spiritually auth- 
oritative. Price, $2.00 


Science and the Unseen World 


By A. 8. Eddington, author of “The Nature 
of the Physical World” 


Illuminating in the extreme with tonie prop- 
erties for your faith which you must not 
miss. Small in size and price, but immeas- 
urably cheering in content. Price $1.25 


Four Square 


By John Rathbone Oliver, author of “Victim 
and Victor” 


“Every clergyman, and every doctor, every 
lawyer and every judge could read it to ad- 
vantage. Oliver tells in an inimitable way 
stories of the lives which he has touche@ 
intimately in his several capacities as psychi- 
atrist, criminologist, scholar, and clergyman. 
It is an unusual book by an unusual man.”’— 
William Alanson White, M. D. (Eminent 
Psychiatrist. Price $2.50 


Paul Hutchinson’s : 
Men Who Made the Churches f 


Luther * Cromwell * Fox * Knox * 
Bunyan * Wesley * Wyclif * Campbell ‘ 


Mr. Hutchinson succinctly sets forth the 
distinctive contributions of these men to the 
religious life of the world. They may be 
truly called, under God, ‘Men who made the 
Churches.” $1.50 


City, and Vashti, wife of Prof. ©. V. 
Stahle, of Greensburg. His memory will 
be enshrined in the hearts of those who 
were bound to him by ties near and dear. 
For the widow and children bowed in grief, — 
the sympathy of the entire community is — 
felt. : —A. G. 8. 


y 


